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Unitarian 
Radio Programs 
Evoke Warm Response 


The picture on the cover page shows the 
participants in the Unitarian radio broad- 
east, “Religion at Work,’”’ on Sunday, 
January 14. Reading from left to right of 
the picture they are Dr. Everett M. Baker, 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, the conductor of the program, 
with his guests, Mrs. Frank B. Frederick 
of Milton, Mass., Dr. Linwood Chase of 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., and Rev. Ernest 
W. Kuebler, director of the department of 
religious education of the A. U. A. The 
subject of this particular broadcast was 
“Parents as Teachers of Religion.” 

The Unitarian radio program is grad- 
ually growing in accordance with the 
original plans for national coverage. Since 
the first Sunday in November, this program 
has been broadcast regularly at 2 p. m. 
over station WAAB in Boston. The first 
four broadcasts in the series were conver- 
sations between Dr. Frederick M. Eliot 
and eminent scientists of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Since that time the program has been 
varied, including a discussion entitled 
“Religion for a War-Torn World,” a con- 
versation between Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes of New York and Rev. Leslie T. 
Pennington of Cambridge, Mass.; a con- 
versation between Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler 
and two high-school students, discussing 
the subject “What Religion Means to 
Me’’; a conversation between Dr. Robert 
C. Dexter and Seth T. Gano, chairman 
of the Unitarian Refugee Relief Commis- 
sion, on the topic “Looking Ahead to 
Frontiers of Service.”” According to radio 
experts, the response has been very favor- 
able. 
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One of the most interesting broadcasts 
of the series was the conversation between 
Dr. Frederick M. Eliot and Rabbi Beryl 
D. Cohon on the subject, “Jesus in the 
Faith of the Liberal Jew and Christian.” 
Over one hundred letters were received in 
response to this broadcast, and in addition 
to the regular radio transcriptions special 


victrola records were made for use by clubs - 


and discussion groups. 

All these broadcasts have been printed 
and mailed regularly to individuals re- 
questing copies. 

Short-wave station WRUL on a world- 
wide hookup has, since the middle of 
November, rebroadcast these programs 
every Friday afternoon at 5.30 (6:04 and 
11:73 me). Electrical transcriptions of 
the conversations have been released regu- 
larly from Davenport and Des Moines, 
Ia., and Spokane, Wash., and are now also 
being released from Richmond, Va., To- 
peka, Kan., and Miami, Fla. 

Adaptations of the Unitarian radio pro- 
gram, ‘‘Religion at Work,” are planned for 
release by the ministers of the churches in 
Memphis, Tenn., and Wilmington, Del. 

Negotiations are now under way for ad- 
ditional releases in many other cities over 
the country, some of which are: Indiana- 
polis, Ind., Pittsburgh, Pa., Dallas, Tex., 
Tulsa, Okla., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Printed copies of the Unitarian broad- 
casts or the records for electrical transcrip- 
tion may be had free of charge by writing 
to the Unitarian Radio Hour, 25 Beacon 
St., Boston. 

There has been a marked increase this 
winter in the number of individual churches 
broadcasting their regular services. 


They Are Coming In 


Unfortunately, from the point of view 
of this announcement, we have to go to 
press before receiving anything more than 
the very earliest returns from our solicita- 
tions of new readers and new group sub- 
scribers. But within a few days after the 
first issue of The Register for 1940 reached 
our readers, one church in Massachusetts 
had turned in a total church membership 
subscription; word reached us that a mid- 
Western church was intending to do the 
same thing very shortly, one Massachu- 
setts church had accepted the ‘Church 
Officers’ Plan’”—by which a reduction in 
the subscription price is secured—over 150 
individuals had subscribed to The Register 
for 1940, 27 college and public library 
subscriptions had been paid for, and one 
sustaining subscription had reached us. 
And this, be it noted, within the minimum 
time for receiving responses through the 
mails. Each mail of each day, of course, 
brings new subscriptions, so that the above 
figures will be far surpassed by the time 
this issue reaches our subscribers. 

The process will not continue automati- 
cally, however. It behooves every present 
reader who values The Register and wishes 


to see it successfully doing the work it 
should to put his shoulder to our wheel: a 
wheel which is just beginning to turn and 
needs effort behind it. Help us not only 
to keep it turning but to accelerate its 
speed. 


Forthcoming Events 


At Tuckerman School, Boston, January 
17, at 7.30 p. m., Dean C. R. Skinner of 
Tufts School of Religion will discuss ‘““The 
Process of Social Action.”’ The meeting 
is an open one—a charge of ten cents, 
however, being made to those who are 
registered in the school seminars. 


The Annual Poetry Meeting of the 
Pierrepont Tuesday Club, business and 
professional women’s group of the Church 
of the Saviour, Brooklyn Heights, N. Y., 
will be held Tuesday evening, January 23, 
in the parish house. Rev. George G. 
Howard, minister of the Hackensack Uni- 
tarian church, will read from selected 
poems. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services are broadcast 
weekly unless otherwise stated: 


Boston, Mass., Unitarian Radio Hour, 
Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WAAB, 1410 
kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 
kilocycles. 

Duluth, Minn., Rev. Robert E. Romig, 
Sunday, 1.30 p. m., Station WDSM, 1200 
kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Greenfield, Mass., Rev. Robert Raible, 
Sunday, 10.45 a. m., Station WHAI, 
1210 kilocycles. 

Harrisburg, Pa., Rev. Wm. A. Vrooman, 
11.30 a. m., Station WKBO. 

Madison, Wis., ‘“Land of Our Fathers,’’ 
Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, chairman of 
program, Thursday, 7 p. m., Station 
WIBA. 

Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Hollo- 
way, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., Station WHBQ. 

Memphis, Tenn., “Young Memphis 
Speaks,”’ Rev. Robert W. Jones, master of 
ceremonies, Wednesday, 6.30 p. m., Sta- 
tion WHBQ. . 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 

Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, 
Sunday, 2.15 and 4 p. m., Station KGA, 
1470 kilocycles. 

Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Church, 
Sunday, 11.80 a. m., E. S. T., Station 
WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 

Worcester, Mass., First Unitarian 
Church, Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WTAG, 
580 kilocycles. 
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The New Lenten Manual 


THE LENTEN MANUAL for 1940 will be available 
within a day or so of the publication of this editorial. 
It is compiled by Rev. Herbert Hitchen of West New- 
ton, Mass., and its challenging title is “Address to the 
Living.” The book is not only addressed to the living 
but it is in large part an address by the living. The 
compiler was not only happily chosen but was the 
only man, probably, in our denomination who could 
have done such a beautiful piece of work along the 
particular line which he has chosen. Mr. Hitchen is 
a noted critic and interpreter of poetry and for his 
Lenten aids he has gone to the poets, the unseen and 
spiritual legislators, of our own day. 

He has gone, that is to say, to the men and women 
who not only prophesy unto us but prophesy in our 
own tongue. To many of us the older poets, even the 
poets of the Holy Bible, are slightly or sometimes 
altogether alien. Not alone because they spoke long 
ago or in a foreign tongue but because they spoke in a 
spiritual idiom that seems to need some recasting to 
be made to fit our own day. We can, as it were, es- 
cape them, if spiritual laziness so impels. But the 
poets of our own time are much harder to escape. 
They speak in our contemporary language even when 
their themes are eternal. 

Even contemporary poets, however, need inter- 
pretation, for their simplest lines are pluralistic in 
content: meaning both this and that, and now this and 
now that as our mood enables us to read a surface or a 
deeper meaning. And Mr. Hitchen is a subtle dis- 
coverer of the less obvious implications of what the 
poet sings. For each day of Lent he gives us, then, 
a poem, or a part of a poem, a drawing out of its im- 
port for those who are employing the Lenten season 
for spiritual meditation, and a prayer for the day—the 
prayer, in its turn, may be a poem. In our next issue 
we shall review the book in further detail. For the 
present let us merely urge the reader to procure the 
work. He will treasure the book long after the forty 
days are over. 


Heywood Broun and 
Personal Religion 


IF A NUMBER OF PEOPLE were asked to define a 
Unitarian some would do it in what might be called 
minimum terms—a person who has joined a Unitarian 
church, they might say—and others in essential terms. 
‘That, of course, would be a much more difficult mat- 
ter, though worth doing, which the easy definition 
‘was not. But one test that could well be used in 
framing an idea of a real Unitarian would be that of his 
attitude toward the late Heywood Broun. If any 


member of our fellowship felt that Heywood Broun 
was a fellow liberal, in religion we mean, he would 
qualify. If any felt that Heywood Broun could not 
be a fellow liberal because he had recently joined the 
Roman Catholic church, we should be inclined to say— 
assuming, of course, that they had read Broun from 
time to time—that their own religion was rather 
shallow. 

To the ignorant, of course, Heywood Broun was 
a “radical,” a “‘red,’’ a labor agitator, a maker of 
trouble when many people wished that Massachusetts 
be allowed to electrocute Sacco and Vanzetti and no 
questions asked by outsiders. Later he was known 
as the president of the Newspaper Guild, a C. I. O. 
union, and what could be more ungentlemanly than 
that? And to radicals who were that and nothing 
else, Broun was a fine fellow, rather likely to jump 
from this to that ticket too often, rather too unready 
to do teamwork, perhaps, but a fine fellow, and when 
Broun entered into the fellowship of the Roman 
Catholic church, how surprised, even dismayed, those 
radicals were. Indeed many of them could not refrain 
from going into print about it. 

The fact of the matter is, of course, that not only 
after his entry into the Roman Catholic church but 
always Broun was a profoundly religious man. His 
constant advocacy of the underdog was one facet of 
his religion. His thousands of personal kindnesses to 
individual newspaper men and others was another. 
His readiness to sacrifice his own economic security on 
behalf of movements for social justice was a facet. 
But religion is more than that sort of thing. Though 
today we often have to stress what is called the social 
gospel, though we have to remind people again and 
again that they are not separate atoms jostling one 
another but each intent on its own business, even the 
business of salvation, though we have to point out that 
man is inescapably not only his brother’s keeper but 
largely his brother’s reflection and creation, that no 
man liveth unto himself alone; though all this is true, 
it is true that personal religion means something also. 
It certainly meant something to Heywood Broun for 
he faced difficulties in his efforts to attain it. In the 
high mass requiem held for him in St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, New York City, Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen, who 
had instructed Broun in the Catholic faith, spoke as 
follows of one episode in that series of efforts: 


Like every one in our modern world, this soul sought 
peace. Looking for peace on the inside, and dimly sus- 
pecting that it involved his soul, he tried psychoanalysis. 
He soon found that psychoanalysis involved a maze 
“of questionings on trivial incidents’ that the psycho- 
analyst “would magnify into an infinity” as ‘‘an explana- 
tion of his present discords and conflicts.” Mr. Broun 
would arise from the couch upon which the psycho- 


analyst had placed him for hours of questioning com- 
pletely exhausted, but ‘‘never once did he find peace.” 

Then it dawned upon him that peace was insep- 
arable from moral responsibility. The unhappiness of 
the inside of a soul was due probably to a disproportion 
between truth and “oughtness,” or as he put it: “what 
I am, and what I ought to be.’”” Once convinced that 
peace involved justice, not only to fellowmen but also to 
the Creator, he sought out the consolations of religion. 


By peace in the above sense what we really mean 
is personal integration. It has nothing to do with 
peace in the pastoral or rural sense and it may be 
achieved by men and women in the most exciting 
walks of life, amid the noises of cities or even amid 
falling shells. That psychoanalysis did not bring that 
peace to Broun is not surprising: it is a method not 
adapted for every type of mental ill. That it in- 
volved apparently the trivial will surprise no one who 
knows anything about the method. That Broun was 
not unscathed at the end of a session would indicate 


that progress was being made. Ina longer run psycho- 
analysis might have helped him more than it did; in a 
longer run, too, the religion of ecclesiastical authority 
might have failed, in its turn, to bring him continued 
peace. 

But that is all beside the point. For the point is 
that integration, however achieved, is a necessity of 
sane living. The radical may lack it just as the con- 
servative may. Strong enough devotion to any cause, 
even a bad one, may bring it. It may be achieved on 
high levels or on low levels. But in so far as a man 
achieves it he is practicing personal religion. The 
fact that Heywood Broun, standing for so much 
that all Unitarians worthy of the name stand for, 
found it in the bosom of an authoritarian church, 
should neither surprise us nor alienate us. For he was 
essentially at one with us: a lover of men and a fighter 
for justice among men. And the techniques he needed, 
the personal rituals he chose or was compelled to use, 
were his own business and none of our concern. 


A Message from Goethe’s “Faust” 


The writer is minister of the First Unitarian Church 
of Houston, Texas. 

NOT ONLY GOVERNMENTS but even peoples can 
rise and fall while after them may live definite contri- 
butions which they have made to the world. Before 
there was any Germany in the modern political sense 
composers and writers of German blood were creating 
musical, philosophical, and literary masterpieces. 
These were independent of the violent changes which 
took place in government. They were above the 
sphere of such eruptions. Thus they outlasted them, 
and will outlast the present accidents of politics. 
‘After Goethe died Bismarck welded the German states 
into a single nation; a generation later the Kaiser lost 
much of what the Iron Chancelor had gained; then 
came the Nazi revolution turning Germany into a 
highly regimented country where Jews were perse- 
cuted and life made difficult for Christians. But 
Goethe’s fame had spread overseas during his own 
lifetime. His drama of Faust is read all over the 
world. It speaks to all men, everywhere. German 
of Germans he yet wrote for mankind. 

Faust alone among great epics was more than the 
story of a man’s life—it is the product of a man’s life. 
As a young man Goethe conceived the idea of writing 
a poem based on the medieval Faust legend, the Faust 
who sold his soul to the devil in exchange for twenty 
years of debauchery. He worked at it on and off all 
his long life, completing it in his eighty-fourth year 
shortly before his death. Had Goethe written it at a 
sitting, that is over a period of a year or two, we 
should have had the poetry and thought of the Goethe 
of that particular period; and that would have been 
fatal; for Goethe was a changeable and changing man. 
Emerging from a time when most of his poems were 
lyrics of young love he entered the Sturm und Drang, 
the storm and stress period, when he defied the gods, 
shouting that they continued to be believed in only 
because there were still children, women, and fools. 
Later this ultra-German went to Italy and felt the in- 
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John Clarence Petrie 


fluence within his deepest soul of the classical remains. 
During his long years at the court of the Grand Duke 
of Weimar he ran the state theater, occupied im- 
portant cabinet posts in the little state, and was in 
general the greatest figure there, quite aside from his 
poetry. There was his scientific work, his experiments 
and investigations. All this manifold activity of the 
tremendous man was part of his nature. He con- 
tinued to grow with the years. How fortunate we have 
in Faust not the work of any one of these periods but 
the lifelong slow development of the man’s own living. 
Goethe’s Faust begins not in hell among the devils 

but in heaven. Master that he was he did not hesitate 
to lean on the greatest of ancient masterpieces—the 
Bible. Straight from the book of Job is taken his 
scene of the wager when Satan reports to the Lord on 
the sad character of human beings. Says Satan of 
man: 

Life somewhat better might content him, 

But for the gleam of heavenly light which Thou hast 

lent him; 
He calls it Reason—thence his power’s increased, 
To be far beastlier than any beast. 


But there is Faust, says the Lord, surely he is 
worth something. And here we have in the answer 
of Mephistopheles the key to man’s misery in the 
world. What he says of Faust is true of aspiring man: 


Forsooth! He serves you after strange devices: 
No earthly meat or drink the fool suffices: 

His spirit’s ferment far aspireth; 

Half conscious of his frenzied, crazed unrest, 
The fairest stars from Heaven he requireth, 
From Earth the highest raptures and the best, 
And all the Near and Far that he desireth 

Fails to subdue the tumult of his breast. 


Naturally Mephistopheles, being but a demon, misses 
what we see in his description of man—neither a god 
nor an animal, with somewhat of both, a being torn 
between two forces. Yielding to the one brings misery 
in one part of his being; yielding to the other brings a 


pull from the opposite. It is the tension of spirit 
forced to live for a time in matter. 

The prologue ends with the Lord giving Mephis- 
topheles permission to tempt Faust as long as he is in 
the flesh—and doing so the Lord says to the Arch- 
angels: 

Man’s active nature, flagging, seeks too soon the level; 

Unqualified repose he learns to crave; 

Whence, willingly, the comrade him I gave, 

Who works, excites, and must create, as Devil. 


And so we see the devil not as God’s equal fighting 
Him for the control of men but rather as God’s ser- 
vant doing unintentionally and unknowingly God’s 
work in prodding man from lethargy into working out 
his destiny. 

Faust himself is a great scholar as we learn in the 
first soliloquy at the beginning of the first act of part 
1. But what has all his study brought him when he 
is still an ignorant man? Despairing of ever really 
wrenching Nature’s secret from her bosom by means of 
study he will seek a short cut by way of magic. In 
response to a-magic sign the spirit of the earth appears. 
Goethe’s idea of the world as the outer garment 
whose inward spirit is God is voiced by the Earth 
Spirit: 

Thus at Time’s humming loom ’tis my hand prepares 

The garment of life which the Deity wears. 


We are reminded here again of the Bible with 
St. Paul’s words to the Romans that “the invisible 
things of him from the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that.are made, 
even his eternal power and godhead.”’ Thus the whole 
world becomes a sacrament, the outward and visible 
sign of an inward and spiritual grace. We can see 
here the traces of that growth in Goethe due to the 
long period of time over which he was busied with the 
drama. His earlier versions gave great importance 
to this Earth Spirit; from him came forth Mephis- 
topheles rather than from God. But in its final form 
after his long years of thinking and living this is 
changed. The Earth Spirit is not the spirit unto 
which he is like: 
Not thee! 
Whom then? 
I, image of the Godhead! 
Not even like thee! 


That struggle within the soul of man is inex- 
plicable if man’s spirit is like unto the Earth Spirit— 
and in his later years Goethe, who had begun as such 
a blasphemous rebel against God, is forced to admit it 
in the one work which is truly the expression of the 
man himself. 

How closely Goethe’s thought is to that of our 
own Emerson—or perhaps the other way round, since 
Emerson came later and was himself a reader of 
Goethe—is brought out in a dialogue between Faust 
and his student-servant Wagner. The conversation 
with the Earth Spirit was overheard by the student 
and he burst in thinking Faust had been declaiming 
some Greek drama. He is a theological student and 
he has been told that a preacher might well learn a 
lesson from the ancient comedians. Yes, says Faust 


when the priest comedian is by nature, 
As haply now and then the case may be. 


As to persuading the people Faust adds: 


You’ll ne’er attain it, save you know the feeling, 
Save from the soul it rises clear, 

Serene in primal strength, compelling 

The hearts and minds of all who hear. 

You sit forever gluing, patching; 

You cook the scraps from others’ fare : 

And from your heap of ashes hatching 

A starvling flame, ye blow it bare! 

Take children’s, monkey’s gaze admiring, 

But ne’er from heart to heart you'll speak inspiring, 
Save your own heart is eloquent! ' 


Did Emerson read that and have it in mind when 
he delivered his revolutionary address at the Harvard 
Divinity School? Goethe’s ideas throughout “‘Faust’’ 
in the matter of religion are commented on by the 
German scholars as being in opposition to church 
doctrines. But here in this blessed America of ours 
where all things were worked upon anew, so that even 
the old was recreated, what was heresy in Germany 
was taken up into a denomination. Emerson’s doc- 
trine changed the course of New England Unitarian- 
ism, every young parson seeking to practice the teach- 
ing that a second-hand religion is a blasphemy; that 
any preacher worthy of the name should go as Jesus 
did straight to the Fountainhead. 

Goethe loved America and hoped that the ideal 
social order would be achieved in a new land where 
traditions were thin and titles and castles did not 
even exist. The first part of “Faust” follows the 
traditional lines of the Margaret story; Goethe added 
in his old age the second part. And in the last act 
Faust finally reaches death at the age of a full one 
hundred years. His agreement with Mephistopheles 
had been that once the day came when Faust could 
be actually satisfied and say to that day 

Verweile doch, du bist so schén 
Linger on, thou art so fair 


at that moment Faust must die and his soul be forfeit 
to the devil. The devil with his inability to under- 
stand the divine light shining in the soul of man, was 
sure he would find the formula. But he was wrong. 
When debauchery and Margaret’s love, and a position 
of wealth and power in the Empire; when even the 
matchless beauty of Helen of Troy who may stand in 
the poem as the symbol of art, had all been Faust’s 
he still had not found the moment to which he could 
say, 
f Linger on, thou art so fair. 

Then at last Faust cast off the magic powers by 
which the demon had enabled him to gain all the de- 
sires of the world and with his own unaided efforts 
began a land reclamation project, throwing up dikes 
against the tides, and making an earthly Utopia for a 
race of free and courageous people whose ceaseless 
vigilance against the sea could alone preserve what he 
had given them. At last peace and satisfaction were 
his—he had with his own hand rendered a lasting ser- 
vice to his fellowman—and he could say 


Verweile doch, du bist so schén. 
Linger on, thou art so fair. 
From the United States of America Goethe gained 
the vision of such a free and courageous race—a race 
that would exercise eternal vigilance against the en- 
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croachments of tyrants, against all enemies of freedom. 
No wonder that present-day Germany which has 
bartered its liberty for security and conquest finds 
Goethe no prophet. It is for us, however, the heirs of 
those early Americans who inspired Goethe’s vision, 
to ask how well we have justified his dream; for us to 
look well to our dikes against all schemes, under no 
matter how beautiful a guise they come, that would 
take away that most precious gift, liberty. 

But the devil is cheated of his prey. He has done 
God’s work in making Faust realize that if learning, 
and love, and magic, and debauchery, and art have 
failed to satisfy the heart of man then the road to 
man’s true home lies by the route of ceaseless activity 
for what is good. Though Faust at the time of the 
pact with Satan had ridiculed the idea of a future 
life; and though his sins were as scarlet; and though he 
never accepted the orthodox faith in the cross which 
alone was supposed to bring salvation to men, he was 
redeemed nevertheless. Our immortality does not 
depend on our believing in it. According to Goethe 
those who have in their souls anything worth saving 
will have it saved whether they believe in it or not. 


Religion and Democracy 


A sermon for Partnership Sunday by the minister of 
the First Congregational Parish (Unitarian) of Sharon, — 
Mass. 
1John3:2. Now are we the sons of God. 
ALTHOUGH DEMOCRACY is not a traditional 
topic for a sermon yet today it has become a very 
common one. It is easy to understand the frequency 
of reference to democracy in pulpits nowadays. After 
having grown accustomed to democracy, after taking 
it for granted, and after a generation had assumed 
that nations were advancing inevitably to a demo- 
cratic goal, we now find that democracy is on trial 
and fighting for its life. Instead of the postwar world 
being a world safe for democracy, democracy has be- 
come more unsafe than it has been for a century. 
Here in America our culture is part of the culture of 
the Western World and in this world great nations 
have not only criticized democracy but abolished it 
with hatred and reviling. 

Granting these threats to democracy today, why 
is the pulpit a proper place to speak of it? What 
has democracy to do with religion? Well, here in 
New England there has always been a connection be- 
tween them. We are proud of the religious character 
of the Pilgrim Fathers. And as religion-has shaped 
American character, it has been a dominant influence 
in shaping American institutions. In the earliest be- 
ginnings of this Commonwealth, the Puritans were 
committed to the establishment of a community life 
upon principles consistent with their religion. It was 
in the town meetings of the first settlers that American 
democracy was cradled. James Russell Lowell in his 
book, ‘“‘“New England Two Centuries Ago,” says: 
“Puritanism, believing itself quick with the seed of 
religious liberty, laid, without knowing it, the egg of 
democracy.” 

The connection between religion and democracy 
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The immortality of Faust is not the harp play- 
ing kind of popular theology—but a moving onward 
ever and ever higher—not in endless repose but in 
endless endeavors, in endless growth. 

If Goethe had wanted a text for his drama he 
might easily have reached into St. Augustine’s Con- 
fessions for it. “‘Our hearts were made for Thee, O 
God; and never will they find quiet till they rest in 
Thee.” Goethe would have had no patience with the 
California scientist who railed at religion as an out- 
moded superstition. Not salvation, said the professor, 
but the adjustment of the organism to its environ- 
ment. To Goethe man must by his very nature ever 
be maladjusted in anything less than a perfect environ- 
ment. To the man who can take his lot in this world 
and say of it: 


Verweile doch, du bist so sch6n 
Linger on, thou art so fair 


to that man death has already come even though there 
be a process going on in the bodily organism that 
might seem outwardly to be life. Life for man is not 
only in the body, or even the mind—but in the spirit. 


Rowland Gray-Smith 


has now become very widely recognized. The Presi- 
dent has declared for all of us that religion, democracy 
and internationalism are closely related. If we are to 
find an essential connection between democracy and 
religion -it must be primarily in the area with which 
religion deals—the area of timeless principles. If we 
are to inject religious passion into the fight for the 
maintenance and development of democracy, it is be- 
cause it is founded upon a rock whose foundations 
rest in eternity. I know that the opponents of de- 
mocracy are charmed with the novelty of dictatorship. 
Something young and vigorous has awakened, some- 
thing with the attractiveness and forcefulness of youth 
to make democracy appear old and decadent. This 
charm of novelty does not, however, attract those 
whose feet are firmly placed upon eternal foundations. 
Instead of novelty they see a return to the primitive, a 
return to the era of universal force before the religious 
belief in an eternal law was fashioned. The only vigor 
of youth that charms is the eternal which is ever 
young. We are not deceived by the false heroics of 
contemporary expediency. We know the greater 
charm of the timeless and its power of continual re- 
birth and self-renewal. Religion and democracy may 
unite if democracy is founded on an eternally un- 
changed basis of life; a basis which, just because it is 
eternal, has forever the dew of youth upon it. 

In the words of James Russell Lowell, a direct 
connection between religious liberty and democracy 
was noted—quick with the seed of religious liberty the 
Puritans laid the egg of democracy. This suggests 
that the eternal value which democracy enshrines is 
liberty. Another eternal value within democracy 
would be that truth is born from the free interchange 
of thought. A third everlasting principle underlying 
democracy would be that of equal justice for all. 
In a complete treatment of the religious nature of de- 


mocracy we could not neglect a discussion of liberty, 
truth and justice. These three constitute a trinity; 
any one of them implies the other two, and democracy 
is the name for their combination into a unity. 

I shall, however, be less exhaustive. I choose 
‘another timeless truth which may equally well be re- 
garded as the religious basis of democracy. It is the 
truth asserted in our text. It is the Christian doctrine 
of the aristocracy of man. It is this truth which, after 
it was once asserted and commonly held, made de- 
mocracy an inevitable development. ‘‘Now,’’ writes 
John, in a state of intoxication with the divine love 
manifested to him in Jesus Christ, “(Now are we the 
sons of God.” 

Unitarians have been preeminent among Chris- 
tian groups in proclaiming the dignity and divinity 
of man. It is this same gospel which might well in- 
spire enthusiasm for democracy. Democracy can be 
defined politically as the government of the people by 
the people for the people. That, however, does not 
pretend to be its spiritual definition. Understood 
spiritually, democracy means the dignity of the in- 
dividual man. This, without much respect for the 
political usage of another word, I have dubbed the 
aristocracy of man. As complete evidence for this 
aristocracy I would accept nothing less than that 
capacity of man upon which the Apostle John dwells, 
the capacity to love. It was because of this that he 
dignified us. Now, because we love, we are sons of 
God. In the old mythology, what made man like 
unto God was eating of the fruit of the tree of good 
and evil, the birth of conscience. It is upon this pos- 
session of conscience by man that writers often base 
their doctrine of human dignity. Thomas Mann does 
so in his noble essay, ‘“The Coming Victory of De- 
mocracy.” ‘There is no doubt that the knowledge of 
good and evil is evidence of man’s spiritual dignity. 
But a Christian will not stop until he has gone much 
farther than most. He will base his belief in the aris- 
tocracy of man upon the humanity of Jesus Christ; 
he will look upon man as made in the Christ-image of 
heavenly love. 

To that, we have only to add that no human be- 
ing is excluded from this aristocratic family, that 
everyone is a potential child of the God of love, bear- 
ing a common Father’s image. It is the aristocracy 
of every man that is the principle underlying democ- 
racy. The Greeks of old were the first to extol democ- 
racy, but it was a democracy for the few. What we 
mean by democracy now was extolled by Walt Whit- 
man when he asked, “‘What do you suppose will satisfy 
the soul but to walk free and own no superior?” This 
new idea of modern democracy is an outgrowth of our 
Christian faith. Our religion is not a religion of 
caste, and only in its corrupt form has it been a re- 
ligion of priests. At the beginning of modern history, 
Martin Luther rediscovered the old truth and preached 
“the priesthood of every believer.’”’ It was with this 
truth burning in their hearts that the Pilgrims came. 
It was the truth of equality before God, of no respect 
of persons in the sight of heaven, that found govern- 
mental expression in modern democracy. The thrust 
of the democratic impulse is the brotherhood of man 
through a common sonship with God. 

Now, in closing, I want to put it squarely up to 


you, Have you this faith? Do you believe in the aris- 
tocracy of the individual man which is at the basis of 
democracy? I would like to know whether I do my- 
self. So I have asked myself, Am I convinced that 
this is really an eternal truth? 

There is a way of testing ourselves in the con- 
temporary situation. During these last months as we 
have scanned the beauty of the earth it has been with 
sad and weary eyes. The nations are at war. The 
question for our faith is, Between the peoples at war, 
whose morale is more likely to fail first, that of the 
democratic countries or that of the dictators? Or the 
wider question, Will modern dictatorship survive and 
be a final form of government? Or, combining both 
questions into one, Will democracy ever perish from 
the earth? I cannot believe it; I am persuaded that 
it will not be so. I have an inner conviction that de- 
mocracy will survive and expand and ultimately cover 
the earth. 

This belief of yours and mine is, I would have us 
see, a belief in something which we cannot prove. 
Yet we believe it. It is unthinkable that we should 
ever ourselves be under a dictator; we even dare to 
laugh at dictators’ struttings. I would press this 
point, because, in this age which is skeptical about 
many things, we ought to recognize faith when we see 
it, both in ourselves and others. There is great value 
in bringing faith to consciousness; there is a joy in 
discovering that our souls, after all, do have an anchor. 
Although our world presents frightfully conspicuous 
examples of an utter denial of the aristocracy of the 
individual man, yet something within us says that this 
denial is transitory and will pass away. We take it 
for granted that governments which deny man’s divine 
sonship cannot permanently endure, and that the 
future belongs to the governments which recognize it. 
This is evidence enough that after all we are people of a 
great faith, a religious faith; in the depths of our be- 
ing we are persuaded it is true. Now are we the sons 
of God! 


Unitarians and the Near East 


Stephen B. L. Penrose, Jr. 


The writer is assistant director of Near East College 
Association. 


AT THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY OF BEIRUT, 
in Beirut, Lebanon, there are this year nearly 1700 
students, of whom somewhat more than half are non- 
Christian. In this group are represented three Moslem 
sects, totaling 580 students, and smaller numbers of 
Baha’i, Druze, Hindu, and Jewish students. Of the 
Christians, 264 are Protestants, the rest being divided 
among ten other Christian churches, of which the 
Greek Orthodox has the great majority of 331. From 
the religious point of view alone, a more cosmopolitan, 
heterogeneous student body has probably never been 
assembled anywhere. 

All these students are required to attend regular 
chapel exercises or an “alternative exercise’ of a non- 
religious character. The latter drew but thirteen stu- 
dents last year. All the rest take part in the religious 
service where they join with immense fervor in singing 
the grand hymns of the Christian church. 
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But what hymnal can this strangely assorted group 
unite in using, which will not offend their varied theo- 
logical susceptibilities? They use the hymnbook of 
the Unitarian church! Monotheists all, they join 
without hesitation in opening their hearts in tuneful 
praise to God through the medium which Unitarians 
have selected. 

That these chapel services mean much to the 
student body is shown by a recent sincere, yet amus- 
ing editorial in the college paper, Al- Kulliyah Review. 
Answering the question, ‘“‘Where is the heart of the 
University?” the student editor compares the students 
to the blood corpuscles of the body and then remarks, 
““Among all the buildings of the University (or organs 
of the body) the Chapel will most resemble the heart, 
where the blood flows to be purified.’’ And then, like 
any unregimented American student, he adds, “The 
striking difference between the heart of the body and 
the heart of the University is that absences are not 
taken in the former.”’ 

The significance of the Unitarian contribution to 
the spiritual development of this body of young men 
is greater than the fact itself. Consider the circum- 
stances in which it takes place: 

1. Probably a far greater percentage of these 
students will attain to distinction and leadership in 
their respective countries than would do so from any 
American student body of comparable size. In Leba- 
non, Syria, Palestine, Turkey, Iraq, Sa’udi Arabia, 
Egypt and the numerous other nations represented 
here, men of college training are not so commonplace 
as they are in America. They are eagerly sought for 
positions of responsibility in countries whose present 
development and future possibilities are comparable 
to those of the original thirteen American colonies. 
Space will not permit a listing even of government posi- 
tions now held by graduates of this one institution, 
but that of Secretary of State for Sa’udi Arabia is but 
one example typical of many. 

2. The majority of these students are picked men, 
many of them being sent by their governments to 
obtain the fine training which the American University 
is known to provide. Many are sent because long 
experience has shown that the development of charac- 
ter encouraged there is as reliable as the training of 
mind. 

3. A majority of the students are non-Christian 
and the great proportion of these are Moslem. The 
university is known to be a Christian institution but 
Moslem leaders have confidence that the religious be- 
liefs of their students will not be undermined by what 
is often widely misunderstood to be the tri-theism of a 
trinitarian doctrine. The Moslem world has high 
respect for the moral tenets of Christianity, but is often 
perplexed and irritated by the peculiarities of a theo- 
logical doctrine it does not care to understand. To 
Unitarian conceptions it does not object. 

In an article in The Register of November 30, Dil- 
worth Lupton speaks of the necessity we share in the 
present world of crisis and uncertainty, of “blind 
flying’ by the guidance of high ideals. To press the 
figure further, blind flying is made possible by the 
transmission of the guiding beams from stations on the 
course. In the Near East the most powerful beams to 
guide truly the flight of a rising generation emanate 
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from sending stations like the American University of 
Beirut which are “‘on the course.’”’ The power in their 
generators depends to a large extent on the support 
of Christian America. 

Unitarians should be aware of their participation 
in the great educational work which, for seventy- 
seven years, has been a powerful influence for good 
in the Near East. The American University of Beirut 
is but one of six American colleges combined in the 
nondenominational Near East, College Association. 
Robert College and Istanbul Woman’s College, both 
in Istanbul, Turkey; the American College of Sofia, 
Bulgaria; Athens College in Greece and International 
College, associated with the “A. U. B.” in Beirut, have 
through the years helped to mold the characters and 
train the minds of men who are now among the leaders 
of their nations. As Raymond B. Fosdick of New 
York has recently written: “It is significant that the 
Near East is pervaded by a spirit of democracy rather 
than a spirit of totalitarianism, and the American 
colleges have had no little part in this development.” 

In the midst of a world crisis, in which the Near 
East is destined to play an ever-increasing role, these 
institutions are continuing their labors unabated in 
spite of serious handicaps resulting from disturbed 
conditions. Unitarians may take a special interest and 
pride in this important work which, perhaps unwit- 
tingly, they have helped to make effective. 


What One Parish Did for 


German and Czech Refugees 
Robert C. Dexter 


IT WAS A TRULY HAPPY NEW YEAR for eighty- 
seven German and Czech refugees who landed in Bos- 
ton from the S. 8. ‘‘Nova Scotia” New Year’s Day 
after eighteen days in a small ship on a storm-tossed 
and submarine-infested Atlantic, and for thirty-four 
of these homeless ones the members of the Unitarian 
Society of Wellesley Hills helped to provide the hap- 
piness. 

On Christmas Sunday word came to Rev. Wait- 
still H. Sharp, the minister at Wellesley Hills, that 
some day soon a ship whose name could not be given 
and whose time of arrival was unknown, would dock 
at Boston with a number of refugees—men, women 
and children. Many of them had plans to go to rela- 
tives in other cities, but they would land here penniless 
and would have to wait for days and some of them for 
weeks until their relatives and friends could be reached 
and funds provided for transportation and all arrange- 
ments made. This was the first shipment of refugees 
that had come direct to Boston and the Boston Com- 
mittee had to arrange for their care. 

Mr. Sharp told the story on Christmas Sunday 
morning and almost immediately thirty-four of the 
eighty-seven refugees were offered temporary homes 
by members of this one parish. Homes for the others 
were found by the Hebrew Immigration Aid Society, 
the Boston Committee for Christian Refugees, the Na- 
tional Association of Jewish Women, and other groups. 

Not only were homes being provided, but mem- 
bers of the parish went with their automobiles to the 


a as it docked, and greeted these newcomers to our 
and. . 

All the arrivals were taken to Temple Ohabei 
Shalom where they were given hot coffee and dough- 
nuts, and then they were transported by their hosts 
and hostesses to their homes. 

With one or two exceptions the entire group were 
Jewish, and all of those taken by our Wellesley parish 
were of that faith. One of the Jewish women greeting 
them told one of our laymen that such human interest 
as was shown by members of the Wellesley parish, 
such willingness to inconvenience themselves and to 
take refugees into their families, meant more than 
hundreds of resolutions of sympathy and friendship. 
Representatives of the Boston Jewish Committee 
telephoned the next day and said that the action of the 
Wellesley parish would never be forgotten, not only by 
the refugees but by their fellow religionists here. 

Almost all the men had spent some time in con- 
centration camp, and the trip across had been full of 
danger. They had been obliged to sail without lights, 
and narrowly escaped sinking in a collision with 
another unlighted ship off the coast of Nova Scotia. 
The refugees, one and all, however, expressed their 
deep appreciation of the friendship and keen interest 
which the British officers and men of the ship took in 
their welfare. Under most trying circumstances they 
reported that the officers and crew put themselves out 
in every way to be of help. 

Too high praise cannot be given to Mr. and Mrs. 
Sharp for the careful planning of this Good-Samaritan- 
like enterprise, and to the members of the Wellesley 
parish for their hospitality. Among those who took in 
refugees were the following: 

Mr. and Mrs. Alden P. Williams—3. 

Miss Marian Niles—2. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold L. Niles—3. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerome I. H. Downes—2. 

Mrs. Donald Gregg—3. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ken Atkinson—2. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lester W. Dearth—3. 

Mr. Allston Cheever—2. 

Horton House, Wellesley College dormitory, 

through Mrs. Howard Wellwood—2. 

Mr. and Mrs. David Hall—2. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. Jenks—4. 

* Mr. and Mrs. Curtis N. Hilliard—3. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Bishop—3. 

The benefits, however, are by no means all on 
one side. It is not only the refugees who received a 
warm welcome and the hospitality of American homes, 
but their hosts in turn secured an appreciation of suf- 
fering and hardship on the one hand and courage and 
determination on the other, which many of them will 
never forget. What has been done by Wellesley Hills 
can and should be done by other parishes, particularly 
those in seaport cities. It is true that the special ex- 
periences of Mr. and Mrs. Sharp made it easier for 
them to cope with the problem; but they would be 
glad, I am sure, to tell other parishes how it could be 
done and to indicate the channels through which 
they might work. 

January 1, 1940, was not only a happy New Year 
for the refugees who were greeted on the cold, wind- 
swept Boston docks, but the fact that it provided an 


opportunity for service made it a happy day for those 
who greeted them. The Wellesley Hills church in this, 
as in other ways, has shown that the tradition of 
Tuckerman and of Edward Everett Hale still lives, 
and that as new situations and new problems arrive, 
the people of our churches still are willing to “lend a 
hand.” 


Spiritual Mobilization—A 


Challenge to Unitarianism 
W. Waldemar W. Argow 


The minister of the Unitarian church in Syracuse, 
N. Y., has already impressed a number of his colleagues 
with the importance of the suggestion which is behind the 
present article: namely, that the new Lenten manual, ‘‘Ad- 
dress to the Living,” be not only read by individuals but 
used by congregations. Mr. Argow envisions a series of 
Wednesday evening services, each to cover one of the main 
topics of the manual. These services would be of worship, 
not of discussion, though discussions might follow them. 
Their purpose would be primarily to appeal to the full 
membership of each parish and deepen the spiritual life and 
the loyalty of the members. The appeal of these services 
to non- Unitarians would be an important though sec- 
ondary consideration. The greater the number of our 
churches which signified intention of undertaking these 
services the greater would be the sense of solidarity felt in 
each participating church. 


“WE MOVE,” writes Will Durant, “into an age of 
spiritual exhaustion and despondency like that which 
hungered for the birth of Christ. . . . The greatest 
question of our time is not communism versus in- 
dividualism, not Europe versus America, not even the 
East versus the West; it is whether man can bear to 
live without God.’ The growing confusion of our 
thoughts, the increasing despair in our hearts, the 
mounting chaos in our world and the utter bewilder- 
ment of our sense of direction are sey testimony 
that Durant spoke with insight. 

This Easter will find the world in a different 
mood and in a more sullen temper. A blight has de- 
scended upon the hearts of men, so that their souls 
are paralyzed with abject hopelessness. In such an 
hour what has the liberal church to offer the groping 
souls of men? Has it, too, joined in the chorus whose 
refrain is a wail of despair? Or has it kept alive that 
sacred flame upon its altar, which may yet rekindle 
the extinguished tapers of men’s faith? Has it a robust 
confidence rooted in a something deeper than in- 
tellectual optimism? Can it offer men a hand stretched 
in the inky darkness to lead their feet upon a sure 
pathway? Or will our shared doubts be the only 
thing upon which we can feed their hungry souls? 

These are concerns of high moment for which we 
must find something other than a dialectician’s answer. 
We are confronted with a task to which our entire 
fellowship must give itself without stint or equivo- 
cation. For once we must realize that we are called 
to be ambassadors and not diplomats—path finders 
and not rear guards! 

Is not the time ripe for a spiritual mobilization, 
a calling forth of potential reserves? As we move 
into Lent let us articulate our entire fellowship from 
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the headquarters staff out to the last church and its 
minister in a coordinated spiritual dedication, power- 
ful to arouse our communities to exuberant conscious- 
ness of those eternal verities which alone can carry us 
through crises or redeem the desperation of existence 
in bad times. 

Envision the impetus that might be occasioned 
by every Unitarian church throughout the land 
meeting each Wednesday night to consider earnestly 
and with deep searching of heart the same great 
thought! The service itself ought to be distinctly 
one of worship and not of debate, but at an after 
meeting held in an intimate room of the parish house, 
let there be an opportunity for seekers to ask in utter 
frankness and genuine humility the most heart-search- 
ing questions, and for those who have attained some 
light, however small, to share it with others. And 
let the invitation and promise of these services go out 
to those men and women in our community for whom 
the way has come to seem dark beyond all hope of 
light or leading. 

Let us see to it also that the glow of faith from our 
own altar fires is kept ruddy enough to warm them 
once they have been attracted to it. Six such services 
conducted in each of our churches might easily become 
the beginning of a spiritual dedication of that Power 
about which we so freely talk, yet with which we are 
content to do so little. 

For several years we have had an excellent Lenten 
Manual, but no systematic plan for its use. Can we 
not this year teach our people how to use the manual 
in their private devotions, that we may all center our 
thoughts upon the theme suggested week by week? 
Our churches have a responsibility which transcends 
the lecture platform, the magazine page and the radio 
commentator; the people in our communities as a 
whole have a right to know what we have to offer 
toward a solution for the problem of spiritual chaos 
in their souls and world-weariness in their minds. As 
of old they cry, “Lord, teach us how to pray.”’ 

Unitarianism faces a tremendous challenge; this 
__ time it is not to debate theological issues, but to reveal 

men’s souls to themselves, and to relate their souls to 
the One in whom standeth our life. Since the highest 
can never be known through debate or argument, but 
by experience, it thus becomes our responsibility to 
lead man whither he may find an experience of that 
faith which overcometh the world! 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY 


Bonzo 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


I WAS COMING across Boston Common one evening. 
The sky was flaming red. The pigeons were just 
giving up hope of being fed any more that day. Some 
people were hurrying home; and a few were not 
hurrying; indeed, they looked as if the Common might 
be their home. 

I was brooding upon a meeting from which I had 
just come—brooding a little darkly. For I had not 
been able to make people see things my way at all. 
We had been discussing a problem, to which I could 
not help feeling I had the proper and complete answer. 
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And all the others had disagreed; had seemed to me 
stupidly obstinate. They would not grasp the right 
end of the stick. They were most illogical. Looking 
at it as dispassionately as I could, it did seem to me 
that my way was the only right way. 

And just as I was at my gloomiest point of re- 
flection, I felt something brush my leg. I looked down, 
and there was the most delightful, the most confiding, 
dog I have seen in many a day. He had a touch of the 
bull in him; but there were other kinships, too. He 
was, in short, a mongrel; but a very intelligent, nice 
looking, well kept mongrel. He had a broad, calm 
brow, and beautiful, amber eyes; and he looked up at 
me, and wagged his tail. 

I glanced round. He seemed to be alone. I 
patted him, and he leant against me. Then I walked 
on, he following close at my heels all across the Com- 
mon. Every time I looked down, he looked up and 
wagged his tail. I felt a warm glow. It was just the 
little thing I wanted. He seemed to say: “I under- 
stand completely how you feel. I myself am put out 
by people now and then.”’ So we continued across the 
Common—he and I together. 

At the subway station I stopped; he stopped, 
also. He looked down the stairs, and wagged his tail. 
I began to foresee difficulty. I could not steal this 
pleasing creature, much as I would have been willing 
to have him. I must send him home. It would be 
fun to take him home, if I could find out where he 
lived. 
I bent down to look at the worn metal plate on 
his collar; but he was quick and moved away. I went 
after him. He came back, stood close. I bent down 
again, and again he jumped away. He was as clever 
as he could be; he would not let me see that collar. 
I moved on; he moved with me—back across the 
Common, he and I together. Again and again I tried 
to look, and always he foiled me. I found I was back 
at the Charles Street gate. The dog stood beside 
me there. I leant down, and then he stood as still as 
still could be—just as if he had outwitted me. I got 
his collar, and on it, while he stood like a lamb under 
the great light, I read this—I AM BONZO. I 
KNOW MY WAY HOME. 

I looked at Bonzo. Bonzo looked at me. He 
wagged his tail, leant against me, and then, as I stood 
there, he turned gently and went from me. 

He was amazing. He waited on the edge of the 
sidewalk—waited for the traffic to stop. He looked 
up the street, down the street, then across. He ac- 
tually waited for the traffic; then went quickly across | 
the street. I watched him; he was full of purpose. 
He was going—I knew where. I AM BONZO. I 
KNOW MY WAY HOME. 

I turned and again crossed the Common. I had 
thought Bonzo lost; had thought his waywardness was 
awkwardness; had thought I knew exactly what to do 
about it. But I was wrong. Bonzo’s way was not 
my way; his ideas were not my ideas; he had plans of 
his own, and without me could find his way home. 

And I reflected, as I crossed the Common, that 
perhaps at my meeting there were people whose way 
was not my way, and yet—like Bonzo—it was possible 
that they knew. . . . But there! You see there is a 
moral to this story. 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


Man’s Place in 
Creation 


To the Editor: 

My attention has just now been called 
to the address by Robert B. Day printed 
in October 19th Register. May I suggest 
that the lack of authority for an. ethical 
ideal is due to a failure of the human mind 
to accept its place in the created order as 
more than an observer and critic. Mat- 
thew Arnold’s idea of ‘‘the power not our- 
selves that makes for righteousness” is not 
one of his happiest. He never thought 
himself clear on this point. This power 
is not apart from man, it is the power in- 
cluding ourselves that makes for righteous- 
ness. When we say or think that right- 
eousness is not authenticated in the order 
of nature we turn our backs on our own de- 
mand that it ought to be there—we accept 
the orthodox idea of a defect in this crea- 
tive order. This is to accept in substance 
the Adamic myth. An evolutionary cosmos 
still going forward cannot be judged as 
having failed from any to date attainment. 
We refuse to be satisfied with the present 
state of human society and are so not far 
from the ancient Hebrew idea—“It re- 
pented God that he had made man.” 
Man. fails of attaining his demand for a 
righteous world state, it may be said, for 
the reason that he has been asking the 
creator to give it to him instead of proceed- 
ing to create it himself. This world is 
man’s studio, his laboratory, his workshop. 
If you prefer it is his garden and his mission 
is to dress it and to keep it growing and 
going on its way.. Man’s freedom is first 
his perception that things could be bet- 
ter. I suspect that is the substance but not 
everyone sees this. The old notion of a 
finished creation dies hard. And the 
ability to see the reason for the creative 
failure or frustration is his own unreadiness 
to set it right. But very few people are 
ready to pronounce it good enough while 
some—a considerable number—see that 
the remedy lies in human powers. 

I am trying to say what I have to say in 
afew words. There is a good amount of 
religion lying around loose. I have had 
very little contact with Unitarianism in the 
last half century but a little earlier I dis- 
covered that Unitarianism was a cross 
section of the American people. Those 
who would accept Niebuhr and Lippmann 
as their guides do not think themselves 
clear of the notion that God is responsible 
for a created righteous world in which 
with due humility and more petition than 
purpose we might realize the spirit of the 
Twenty-third Psalm. I recall that Minot 
Savage said that he had never known a 
Unitarian who had sacrificed the price of a 
good cigar for his religion (which is not 
particularly unorthodox). I hope that my 
point is not missed in the brevity of this 


writing. A man’s faith—saving faith—is 
not academic but fidelity in practicing his 
demands on the creator—who is thought 
of as an over all dictator rather than the 
attainable to date creative push. 

The glory of the Unitarians of blessed 
memory was that they humanized rather 
than sophisticated and academicised relig- 
ion. The weakness of certain churches was 
their sentimentalism due to a belief in a 
basic fall of man in a legal system outside 
the nature of things—plus the ‘“‘plan of 
salvation.” 

F. O. Eggleston. 

Park Ridge, N. J. 


Appreciation 


To the Editor: 

Congratulations to you upon the new 
Register. It is exceedingly interesting and 
touches a sufficiently large number of vital 
problems to give the reader a feeling of 
having glimpsed a wide range of endeavor. 

Thank you for the new title page of The 
Register. It relieves the strain to eyes and 
nerves created by the former meandering 
type. 

Clara Cook Helvie. 

Milford, N. H. 


We Are All 
Inconsistent 


To the Editor: 

Mr. Pinkham handled me much more 
gently than I anticipated. He is quite 
right about the distinction between polic- 
ing and war. While it was not explicitly 
stated in the broadcast, it is certainly im- 
plicit in my position. As a matter of fact 
the second half of Mr. Pinkham’s letter 
is an excellent explication of the implica- 
tions of my position. I rejoice to find 
Mr. Pinkham indorsing Mr. Streit’s “Union 
Now,” for in broad outline it seems to me 
to offer the most constructive program for 
world peace presented in the last decade. 
While the agreement for the broadcast pre- 
cluded specific mention of Streit’s plan, 
surely Mr. Pinkham should have seen that 
my whole constructive program pointed 
unmistakably to “Federal Union.” I am 
obliged to him for making the point explicit. 

But this is on the positive side. On the 
negative side I agree with Mr. Pinkham 
and Dr. Holmes in condemning war as a 
violation of our religious principles. But 
I am not willing to say in advance that I 
would under no conditions take part in it. 
I insist that the ethical issues are not always 
clear issues between good and evil; there 
are such things as forced options between 
deeply intolerable evils. The only way I 
know to escape from them completely is to 
withdraw completely from modern society. 
I know of no pacifist, not excluding the 


Quakers, Harry Emerson Fosdick, John 
Haynes Holmes, or Henry W. Pinkham, 
who is utterly consistent on this point. 
So long as they own property, invest 
money, pay taxes, buy and sell, or receive 
income they are involved in inconsistency 
between their absolute pacifism and the 
war system. This does not invalidate their 
witness, but it does invalidate their con- 
demnation of others by the absolutism of 
a standard to which they themselves are 
not absolutely consistent. All of us who 
participate in modern society are tangled 
up in a social situation which involves us 
in the war system, and until we join forces 
and create a positive program of supra- 
national law and order we are going to be 
presented again and again with forced op- 
tions between war and equally intolerable 
evils. This is why our positive agreement 
and our devoted labor in some such plan 
as Mr. Streit suggests seems to me so 
much more important than debates about 
absolute pacifism. 
Leslie T. Pennington. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Marx Not a 
“Marxian”? 


To the Editor: 

In your editorial columns of the Decem- 
ber 14, 1939 issue there is a review of John 
Dewey’s book, ‘‘Freedom and Culture.’ 
In the next to the last paragraph the re- 
viewer states that Dewey points out “‘the 
error in the Marxian interpretation of 
history is that Marx states his theory in 
absolute and monistie terms and does not 
sufficiently recognize that even if cultural 
or ethical factors are born in an economic 
matrix they, when grown, act in their turn 
as new factors which in turn modify the 
economic factor.” 

This claim is rather shocking, to one, 
in the face of the following passage which 
occurs in Marx-Engels Correspondence, 
pp. 475-6: “‘according to the materialist 
conception of history, the determining ele- 
ment in history is ultimately the produc- 
tion and reproduction in real life. More 
than this neither Marx nor I have ever as- 
serted. If therefore somebody twists this 
into the statement that the economic ele- 
ment is the only determining one, he 
transforms it into a meaningless, abstract, 
and absurd phrase. The economic situa- 
tion is the basis, but the various elements 
of the superstructure—political forms of the 
class struggle and its consequences, con- 
stitutions established by the victorious class 
after a successful battle, etc.,—forms of 
law—and then even the reflexes of all these 
actual struggles in the brains of the 
combatants: political, legal, philosophical 
theories, religious ideas and their further 
development into systems of dogma—also 
exercise their influence upon the course of 
the historical struggles and in many cases 
preponderate in determining their form. 
There is an interaction of all these elements, 
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in which, amid all the endless host of acci- 
dents (i. e., of things and events whose 
inner connection is so remote or so im- 
possible to prove that we regard it as ab- 
sent and can neglect it), the economic 
movement finally asserts itself as neces- 
sary. Otherwise the application of the 
theory to any period of history one chose 
would be easier than the solution of a 
simple equation of the first degree.” 

If the above postulation does not indi- 
eate “sufficient recognition’? one wonders 
concerning the proper definition of such 
terms. 

I do not have the reference at hand but 
I believe that in Anti-Duhring Engels 
elaborates this point in flaying those whom 
he terms the “‘economic determinists.”’ 

B.L. Weinstein, M. D. 

Revere, Mass. 


We See at Least Two 


Openings for Objectors 


To the Editor: 

Over and over again there has been the 
attempt to define liberalism and point out 
the way to attain it. Schools, colleges, 
universities and public forums have been 
proposed. About forty years ago Dr. Eliot 
put out his Five Foot Shelf of Books and 
called it the Harvard Classics. May I 
suggest a small set of liberal classics? 


Books. The Psalms; 138th Chapter of 
First Corinthians; Politics for Young 
Americans—Charles Nordhoff; A Herit- 
age of Freedom— Matthew Page Ar- 
nold; The War Myth in U. S. History— 
C. H. Hamlin; Falsehood in War Time— 
Arthur A. Ponsonby; How We Got 
Our Liberties—Lucius B. Swift; Vital 
Peace—Henry Wickham Steed; Mirrors 
to Geneva—G. E. Slocombe; My 
Memoir—Edith Bolling Wilson. 

Speeches. Reconciliation—Burke; Reply 
to Sentence of Death—O’Donnell; Lib- 
erty and Union—Webster; Foreign 
Wars and Domestic Despotism—Clem- 
ens; Gettysburg—Lincoln; Released 
from Comstock Jail—Debs; Cross of 
Gold—Bryan; Appeal for Dreyfus— 
Zola; Against the War—LaFollette. 

Poems. Elegy—Gray; Deserted Village— 
Goldsmith; Thanatopsis—Bryant; The 
Raven—Poe; Three Fishers—Kingsley; 
If—Kipling; The Ballad of East and 
West—Kipling; The Man with a Hoe— 
Markham. 

Miscellaneous. Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; Articles of Confederation; 
Constitution of the United States; Alien 
and Sedition Laws; John Jay’s Treaty; 
Holy Alliance; Monroe Doctrine; De- 
claration of Paris; Dred Scott Decision; 
Haymarket Case; Hague ‘Tribunal; 
League of Nations; World Court; Inter- 
national Labor Organization; Report on 
Police (in Wickersham Report); Sacco- 
Vanzetti Case; Mooney Case. 

O. A. Hammand. 
Des Moines, Ia. 
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Street Manual School 


To the Editor: 

IT want to thank you for your editorial 
tribute to Mr. Emmanuel Brown, principal 
of the Street Manual Training School, 
Minter, Ala., and add my appeal to his 
and yours for aid. 


I have known Mr. Brown for years, and ~ 


can testify to his courage, devotion, utter 
selflessness, and sublime determination. 
He is one of the noblest of men—a saint if 
I ever met one! 

I have been a trustee of his school for 
years, and visited it some time ago. The 
institution is doing a wonderful work, in an 
area desperately in need of such work, and 
under conditions of extreme difficulty. 
Mr. Brown has never had adequate sup- 
port, and he has encountered tragic disas- 
ters, but the work goes on! 

If ever a man deserved help, it is this 
man. If ever a work needed help it is this 
work. I hope your readers will respond 
abundantly to the appeal. 

John Haynes Holmes. 


(And the address, in case you wish to 
send a check before you forget, is Minter, 
Alabama.—Ed.) 


Shifting Our 
Responsibility 


To the Editor: 

I have been impressed with the wide- 
spread desire of the different religious sects 
and many others who agree with them 
to appeal to God to bring peace to a 
greatly troubled world. The idea behind 
the movement seems to be that God alone 
ean accomplish the desired result. Is this 
not a prominent example of the age-old 
practice of men trying to shift the effects 
of their sins upon the Almighty? Wars 
like all other sins arise out of men’s wrong- 
ful acts and are effects, not causes. 

Man is responsible for these causes and 
will continue to have to suffer the effects 
of them until the causes are removed. 
Who of all the millions guilty of causing war 
is ready to correct the wrongs, the injus- 
tices and the exploitations that under- 
mined the moral standard and made 
physical force the arbiter of differences? 
Has anything been done in this direction? 
Divested of ignorance and hypocrisy, do 
not these prayers for peace, in far too 
many cases, resolve themselves into this: 
“Lord, save me from the bad effects of my 
sins in order that I may continue to in- 
dulge in them.” If man were earnestly 
striving to bring the motivation of his 
acts, and a readjustment of social institu- 
tions into accord with the doctrine of 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself,’’ there 
would be more reason to place confidence 
in the effectiveness of his prayers. God 
helps those who help themselves and he 
knows where solemn mockery ends and 
genuine heartfelt prayer begins. 

Lynchburg, Va. A. F. Thomas. 


Women’s Alliance 
Leader Given 
Unique Honor 


At a service which is probably the first of 
its kind, the Unitarian fellowship of Law- 
rence, Mass., paid tribute to the woman 
who for twenty-five years, many of them 
years of great difficulty for the church, has 
been president of the Women’s Alliance. 
The Christmas Sunday service was in 
honor of Miss Josephine M. Spalding, and 
the same occasion marked the tenth anni- 
versary of Rev. Herman F. Lion’s ministry 
to the church. The Lawrence Tribune re- 
ferred to the occasion as follows: 

“Miss Josephine M. Spalding, who for 
twenty-five -years has been president of 
the Women’s Alliance -of the Unitarian 
church, was honored at a surprise service 
at the local church Sunday morning. She 
was brought forward to the altar by the 
ushers and was presented a_ beautiful 
bouquet of flowers and a silver vase prop- 
erly inscribed. The presentation was made 
by Mrs. Thomas H. Peel in behalf of the 
ladies of the Women’s Alliance. 

“The minister, Rev. Herman F. Lion, 
then spoke at length on the splendid ser- 
vice Miss Spalding had rendered in her 
steadfast loyalty and wholehearted sup- 
port. He said that the church was merely 
honoring itself in recognizing the value of 
the service rendered by one of its num- 
ber. 

“He also mentioned several other women 
of the church who have remained steadfast 
during these twenty-five years including 
Mrs. David Patterson, Mrs. Arthur 
Gaukroger, Mrs. Alexander Adler, Mrs. 
Caroline 8S. Reed and Mrs. Grace Dyer. 

“The congregation sang a special hymn 
for the occasion. At the end of the service 
Mr. Lion announced that the Alliance in 
secret session had elected Miss Spalding 
to be their honorary past president to 
take effect at the close of the current year’s 
term of office. This new honor will entitle 
the recipient to a life office as Alliance ad- 
viser, the first such honor bestowed upon 
any of the local members. 

“This service came appropriately at the 
close of the ten years of service of the 
present minister. Mr. Lion suggested that 
the church should more often recognize 
such valuable services rendered by its 
members. He said, “If we were to elevate 
any of our people to sainthood for ser- 
vices rendered, I am sure we should hence- 
forth call Miss Josephine M. Spalding the 
patron saint of this church.” 

The service was the next to the last con- 
ducted by Mr. Lion who began the New 
Year as minister of the Second Parish of 
Marlborough, Mass. On the evening of 
Sunday, December 31, after a service with 
a record-breaking congregation present a 
farewell reception was held for Mr. and 
Mrs. Lion, who received a bouquet and a 
purse of money. 
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Unusual Activities 


Cleveland, O. 


The second year of the forum sponsored 
by the First Unitarian Church, Cleveland, 
is proving very successful. Vera Micheles 
Dean, Dr. Robert Maynard Hutchins, and 
Lin Yutang have spoken to capacity 
audiences. On January 22 Frederick 
Schuman will be the speaker. 

Rey. Walton E. Cole spoke at the Lay- 
men’s League monthly meeting on ‘Is 
Father Coughlin a Menace to Capitalism?’’ 

On Sunday, January 7, Dr. Minot 
Simons of New York will be in Cleveland. 
On January 7, 1900, he was installed as 
the minister, a position he filled for nine- 
teen years. His many friends are eager 
to greet him on the fortieth anniversary 
of that date. He wil! talk to the church 
school and an effort is being made to bring 
his former teachers to the service. Dr. 
John Stephan, the superintendent under 
Dr. Simons, is going to speak. Dr. Simons 
will preach at the church service and in 
the afternoon there will be a reception. 


People’s Church, Chicago 

The People’s Church of Chicago reports 
that a new club has been organized in the 
church—the Professional and Business 
Woman’s Club. This affords an oppor- 
tunity to those women employed during 
the day to take part in the club life of the 
church. At the first meeting, in response 
to Dr. Bradley’s announcement by radio 
that such a club was to be formed, over 
one hundred interested women were 
present. 

The aim of the group will be not only 
that of fellowship and social value, but to 
possess a spirit of helpfulness and co- 
operation toward the other organizations 
of the church and the community as well. 

Membership in the church is not a 
Tequisite for joining the club and all in- 
terested in the plan are cordially invited 
to attend. 

The club meets twice a month and has 
held four meetings thus far, including an 
exceptionally interesting ““Hobby Night”’ 
and a very happy “Mixer” Christmas 


party. 


To Plan for Peace 

Representative Unitarians, especially 
those connected with the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship for Social Justice residing within 
easy reach of Cleveland, O., will be in- 
terested in the meetings in Cleveland on 
January 23-25 of the United Christian 
Council for Democracy, a meeting designed 


to interpret the function of liberal church- 
men in the present world chaos and to plan 
a program of peace action. The council 
is interdenominational. 


The Secretary’s Appointments 


Mr. Call met engagements in Dayton 
and Cincinnati, O., on December 17, and 
in Indianapolis on December 27. He at- 
tended the conference of graduates of the 
Meadville School on the 28th and 29th 
and preached in Fort Wayne on the 31st. 
He conducted a survey of the church at 
Omaha during the first week in January 
and preached at Bloomington, IIll., on 
January 7. He met with various commit- 
tees in Boston during the week of January 
7 and preached at Flint, Mich., on January 
14. 


Clinton Scott to Dayton 


Dr. Clinton Lee Scott has entered upon 
his new work as pastor of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Dayton, O. He goes to 
the pastorate there after ten years of a 
successful ministry at the First Universalist 
Church of Peoria, Ill. 

During his ministry at Peoria Dr. Scott 
not only gave his church vigorous leader- 
ship as preacher and pastor but he was 
active in various civic and social affairs. 
He served for some years as a member of 
the Board of the Associated Charities and 
also as a member of the board of the 
Greater Peoria Civic Association. He was 
active on the committee of the Goodwill 
Industries. He promoted the work of a 
birth control clinic and the Consumers 
Cooperative Association. He was one of 
the founders of the National Forum. He 
has been president of the Illinois Univer- 
salist Convention. For eight years he was 
a member of the board of trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention and for 
four years of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference. 

Before going to Peoria Dr. Scott was pas- 
tor of the Unitarian-Universalist Church 
of Atlanta, Ga. 


North Central Conference 


The North Central Conference will 
me>2t in Chicago in February, according to 
a recent announcement of the chairman of 
the program committee, Rev. Robert S. 
Turner of Shelbyville. It is hoped that 
the days of meeting may coincide with the 
annual February ministers’ week of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Western Conference at St. Paul 


The annual convention of the churches 
of the Western Conference will be held at 
St. Paul, Minn., the second week in May. 
This is the first session of the conference 
to meet in that city since 1909. Unity 
Church will be our host. 


Eightieth Anniversary 


The First Unitarian Society of Bloom- 
ington, Ill., organized in 1859, recently 
observed its eightieth anniversary. The 
monthly publication of the church, The 
Bloomington Unitarian, calls attention to 
this anniversary and also mentions that the 
Liberal Club of the church has started a 
lending library. 


Quincy, Ill. 


The closing event of the centennial year 
was held on Sunday, December 10. The 
day was designated ‘‘Roll Call Sunday.” 
A large percentage of the membership re- 
sponded as their names were called by Mrs. 
Victor D. Winters, clerk of the church. 
There was recognition of the thirty new 
members joining the fellowship during the 
year. Visitors from Hannibal, Mo., in- 
vited the minister, Rev. Robert Murray 
Pratt, to hold services in that city early in 
the new year. 


Omaha, Neb. 


A picture of the Omaha Unitarian 
church appeared recently in The Omaha 
World- Herald, commemorating to the day 
the twenty-second anniversary of the first 
service to be held in the beautiful build- 
ing. An article of four hundred words 
accompanying the picture tells the history 
of the church,. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


A group of approximately thirty young 
people in the church has recently been or- 
ganized in a junior choir. They meet 
every Wednesday evening. 


Lawrence, Kan. 


The Lawrence Town Hall opened this 
year’s work with a meeting addressed by 
Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas. His 
subject was “‘Unemployment, Farm Re- 
lief and World Peace.” 


Hoagland-Thorpe 


Rev. Robert S. Hoagland, minister of 
the Unitarian church at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
was married on New Year’s day to Miss 
Rachel Thorpe of Needham, Mass. The 
ceremony was performed by Dr. Frederick 
M. Eliot at the home of the bride’s parents. 
Mrs. Hoagland has been active in young 
people’s work, and is a member of the 
national board of directors. 
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The Community Church of Boston 
After Twenty Years — 1920-1940 


Extracts from the anniversary sermon 
preached on Sunday, January 7, by 
John Haynes Holmes. 


Twenty years ago, on the eleventh day 
of January, 1920, in the old Steinert Hall 
on Boylston Street, there was held the 
first service of the Boston Community 
Church. I had the honor of preaching on 
that occasion, and took as my subject ‘‘The 
Character and Purpose of the Commu- 
nity Church.” John Orth, well-known 
pianist and teacher, furnished the music. 
My memory seems to tell me that there 
were between one hundred and fifty and 
two hundred persons present. 

There had been some earlier meetings of 
little groups, headed by Dr. Clarence R. 
Skinner of Tufts College, and Mrs. Ger- 
trude L. Winslow. I remember a more 
general meeting in October, 1919, at 
Wesleyan Hall, at which there were present 
some thirty or forty people. Dr. Henry 
W. Pinkham and Dr. George Willis Cooke 
were conspicuous on this occasion. But 
the Sunday service on January 11 was the 
real beginning of our movement. It was 
only then, after much plotting and plan- 
ning, and a good deal of hammering and 
screwing and riveting, that we dared to 
launch our ship into the waters of public 
favor and prepare to sail her out into the 
deeps of contemporary religious life. The 
waves were running high from the awful 
tempest of the war. The skies were still 
dark and the horizons dim. Many a good 
ship had been beaten down, or was lying 
timidly in port. But we had a voyage we 
wanted to make, an adventure we desired 
to try. Far off there was a goal which we 
determined to seek, if haply we might find 
it. So in spite of every unpropitious sign, 
we hoisted our sails and turned our bow- 
sprit toward the sea. And here we are, 
two decades later, far advanced upon our 
quest! 

As I look back at these inaugural events 
of twenty years ago, it is clear that what 
brought together that little group of men 
and women in a companionship which 
took this rather amazing form of a new 
church in an old city which already had 
many churches, was the impact of the war. 
These founders had not known one another 
before the war, or had met in the most 
casual and accidental fashion. They had 
no common religious training or back- 
ground—some of them no religious as- 
sociations of any kind. They did not 
think alike on political and economic ques- 
tions. They did not belong to any single 
social class. The only thing they shared 
was the war, or rather their reaction upon 
the war. For they were all pacifists, and 
all had known the outlawry, humiliation, 
suffering and danger which were the in- 
evitable accompaniment of pacifist con- 
viction in the direful years of 1914-1918. 
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They had lost their friends and therefore 
had found comfort in one another. They 
had been driven from their clubs, their 


trade unions, even their homes, and craved - 


the shelter that another group, however 
small and inconspicuous, could bring 
them. What was most grievous, at least 
to those who were religiously minded, was 
the treason of the church in this hour of 
great crisis. For what was the church’s 
espousal of the war, its slavish identifica- 
tion with the state in the foul business of 
“collective homicide,’ but a betrayal of 
its appointed spiritual mission? There 
were few churches in those days where one 
could worship without offense a God who 
was the Father of all mankind, and keep 
contact with men of every nationality and 
race as brethren one of another. There 
was no church in Boston where one could 
keep faith with that spirit of divine and 
universal love which makes no distinction 
between enemies or friends, and insists 
always upon meeting evil with good... . 

If I look for a second determining in- 
fluence in the founding of this church, I 
find it in what was going on in my own 
church in New York City. That was the 
winter, 1919-20; when the old Unitarian 
Church of the Messiah was being refash- 
ioned into the present Community Church 
of New York. We had got to the point in 
New York where—to put it mildly!— 
we were not interested any longer in de- 
nominations. The scandal of a divided 
church had never seemed so gross a scandal 
as in those years of war when the world it- 
self was perishing for lack of unity. If the 
church was ever to save the world, must it 
not first save itself by uniting all men in 
its fold, and thus proving the insignificance 
of racial, national and creedal differences? 
The denomination, of course, had its origin 
in the subordination of religion to theology 
—in the-extraordinary conception that 
men cannot worship or work together un- 
less first they agree together in matters 
of theological belief. This idea might seem 
to be not so ridiculous if the sectarian 
divisions of an age were determined by the 
issues which are vital to that age. But 
these divisions far outlive the issues which 
produced them. The denominations of 
modern Protestantism, for example, rep- 
resent not living causes but dead traditions 
of three to five hundred years’ standing. 
What we have in these denominations to- 
day, in so far as they are living realities at 
all, is not so much theological as social 
differentiations. For years, now, every 
church has tended more and more, in spite 
of itself, to represent a certain class in the 
community. We know just where to put 
the Episcopalians, the Unitarians, the 
Congregationalists, the Presbyterians, the 
Baptists, the Universalists, the Metho- 
dists, the Seventh Day Adventists, in the 


scale of income and social standing. Theo- 
logical orthodoxy, in other words, has de- 
veloped into class consciousness. .. . 

It was in order to accomplish this ideal 
of unity, and therewith end the sectarian 
and class divisions of the religious world, 
that the community church movement 
came along, a quarter of a century ago, to 
challenge the whole system of denomina- 
tionalism. It declared that there could be 
no unity in religion so long as men at- 
tempted to organize their faith around the 
orthodoxy of theological opinion. To seek 
agreement is to find disagreement, and to 
command conformity is to achieve non- 
conformity. In place of creeds as the basis 
of religious accord, there must be something ° 
which, by its very nature, includes men 
instead of excluding them. This may be 
found in the concept of authority, as in 
the medieval age, when most men, in the 
church as in the state, were willing to yield 
obedience to authority. But in a free so- 
ciety, where there can be no authority save 
the common will, this center of integration 
can only be found in the community itself, 
which embodies all that is common and 
therefore universal in the experience of the 
race. In the community we are all one. 
We live together, and work together, and 
play together, and vote together. Why 
should we not also worship together, and 
have one church as we have one library, one 
art museum, one school-system, and one 
government? There must always be dif- 
ferent religious ideas, but why should 
these ideas be any more inconsistent with 
membership in one church than different 
political and economic ideas are incon- 
sistent with citizenship in one state? The 
trouble is that through all these years we 
have laid undue emphasis upon theology in 
relation to religion. The deepest thing in 
this American democracy of ours is the 
fellowship which we enjoy together in the 
common service of the common interests 
of a common life. But this fellowship is 
itself a religious phenomenon. It should be 
in very truth the essence of religion. 

But there is a third influence which fash- 
ioned the habit of this church. I refer to 
the determination of its members from the 
very first that the Boston Community 
Church should be a church of social ideal- 
ism and social action. It should be fun- 
damentally concerned not with theoretical 
but with applied religion. A church, of 
course, must have manifold activities. It 
must foster, if it be a church and not a club 
or other secular society, the intimate spirit- 
ual practices of worship, meditation and 
prayer. It must cherish the tradition and 
maintain the practice of education, not 
only for children but for adults. It must 
serve the needs of the individual soul, and 
to that end administer comfort, inspiration, 
and moral guidance. But no one of these 
functions, nor all of them together, can be 
regarded as a substitute for social action, 
by which I mean the deliberate attempt 
of the church to go out into society— 


into the city, the nation, the world—and 
there destroy the evils, correct the injus- 
tices, end the exploitations and oppres- 
sions which weigh upon men’s souls like 
chains upon their limbs, and make impos- 
sible their freedom as the sons of God. 
It is not enough to make the church itself 
an ideal community. This ideal must be 
taken out into the real community of day- 
to-day political and economic relationships 
and there be made to change the kingdoms 
of the world into the likeness of God’s 
kingdom on the earth. 

The first impact of this social challenge 
came in this case from the peace question. 
We have seen how it was a little group of 
hard-pressed pacifists in Boston who gath- 
ered together in the first meetings of this 
church. They wanted a refuge from the 
storm and violence and hate which the 
War had released upon our age. But they 
were not escapists, who were running away 
from the problems precipitated by the War. 
On the contrary, their desire was not so 
much to save themselves as to do what 
they could to save the world from the de- 
struction impending upon it. They sought 
by association in this new church to multi- 
ply their strength for the work of ending 
war by establishing durable conditions of 
peace. And from those earliest days to 
this present year, through all the two 
decades from 1919 to 1938, this church has 
been a more effective peace society than 
most of the definitely organized peace 
societies with which I chance to be familiar. 

But this is not all! To be active in one 
social field is sooner or later to be active 
in all. Steadily through the years this 
church has widened the area of its good 
works. It has fought poverty in exactly 
the same spirit it has fought war. It has 
defended civil liberties from the attacks 
of bigots and fanatics. It has espoused 
the cause of prison reform, and sought to 
end the abomination of capital punishment. 
It has assailed militarism, political cor- 
ruption, economic exploitation, racial dis- 
crimination, and religious bigotry. It has 
remembered always the Negro, the un- 
employed, the workers, who are still de- 
nied the elementary rights of manhood in 
a democracy. Its work in the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case was a model of what a church 
may do when confronted by a wrong which 
has its origin in the pride, power and preju- 
dice of the chosen classes of the com- 
munity. «s 

Such are the forces, as I see them, which 
went into the making of this church—the 
passion for peace, the ideal of fellowship 
and the challenge of social change. The 
mention of Theodore Parker shows that 
this Community Church, however radical, 
is not new in this great city. For it is re- 
markable that Boston, preeminently the 
mother of liberal movements of every kind, 
has at the same time always been the 
mother of other still more liberal move- 
ments to the left of liberalism. It is as 
though liberalism were doomed to produce 


its own especial heresies. This process 
began, curiously enough, with William 
Ellery Channing, who had no sooner es- 
tablished Unitarianism as the heterodoxy 
of New England Congregationalism than 
he himself became the heretic of Uni- 
tarianism. Thus, he fought the denomi- 
national tendencies of the new body, 
declared that he was “very little of a 
Unitarian,’ and proclaimed his primary 
membership in the universal church of all 
good men. He espoused the cause of lib- 
erty to a degree which horrified the Boston 
Brahmins, whose liberalism was fast hard- 
ening into a creed as dogmatic as that of 
the old-time Calvinists. Throughout his 
ministry, he championed peace and de- 
nounced war with a vehemence that seemed 
to his alarmed parishioners to border on 
the seditious. In his declining years he 
extended a thorough-going social idealism 
to the issue of slavery, and therewith 


forced a break with his church which to the 
end was never healed. 
What began with Channing mounted 


_ rapidly to its terrific climax in Theodore 


Parker, who was at once the supreme theo- 
logical and social heretic of his day. It is 
difficult to determine whether his transcen- 
dental religious ideas or his radical social 
doctrines the more scandalized the con- 
ventional, prosperous and powerful lib- 
erals of Boston. Born and bred a Uni- 
tarian, Parker served the first seven years 
of his ministry in a quiet Unitarian church 
in West Roxbury. But the founding of 
the independent 28th Congregational So- 
ciety in Boston was a declaration of war 
against the liberal citadel, and to the end 
of his days the great preacher was an out- 
law of Unitarianism. With his death in 
1860, and after the interim of the Civil 
War, the task was taken up and carried on 
by the Free Religious Association, which 
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for a full half-century of time sustained the 
militant tradition of a liberalism to the left 
of liberalism. Is it an accident, I wonder, 
that the founding of this Community 
Church came coincidently with the passing 
of this Association—the demise of the one 
being separated by only a few months from 
the birth of the other? It is as though, 
in all this succession, a process of rein- 
carnation were at work. For over a hun- 
dred years, now, the presence of a left 
liberalism has never failed in Boston. As 
I look around this church, I see the faces 
of many who were reared, as I was reared, 
in the meetings and annual conventions of 
the Free Religious Association. As I gaze 
upon this congregation, grown from a 
mere handful to a great host of people, 
gathering here from Sunday to Sunday in 
Symphony Hall, the successor of Music 
Hall, today the largest liberal religious 
congregation in America, I seem to see, as 
though come to life again, the great Music 
Hall congregation of Theodore Parker, 
which was in its day the largest liberal re- 
ligious congregation in this country. And 
as I sense the spirit of this church, and 
feel its pulse, I seem to recognize the pres- 
ence of the immortal Channing who, after 
turning away from his beloved Federal 
Street Church, proclaimed in 1841, the 
last year of his life: 

“T belong to the universal church, noth- 
ing shall separate me from it. ... We 
must shun the spirit of sectarianism as 
‘from hell. We must shudder at the thought 
of shutting up God in any denomination. 
We must think no man the better for be- 
longing to our communion; no man the 
worse for belonging to another. We must 
look with undiminished joy on goodness. 
- . . To confine God’s love to any party, 
sect, or name, is to sin against the funda- 
mental law of the kingdom of God, to break 
that living bond with (the) universal church 
‘which is one of our chief helps to perfec- 
tion.” 

Yes, the Community Church is not new. 
It is as old as the oldest tradition of free 
religion in America, which begins not with 
Channing in the nineteenth century, but 
‘with Roger Williams in the seventeenth. 


It is a left liberalism born again, to chal- 


lenge a right liberalism suddenly become 
orthodox and conventional. When we 
stooped to lay the foundation stones of 
this church, we found at our feet a torch 
which had been dropped by other hands. 
That torch we picked up, and lifted high. 
And now it flames again—a light in the 
darkest age that man has ever known. 
But if this church has its rootage in the 
past, it has its growth in the present, and 
also its efflorescence in the future. What 
interests me supremely in the Boston Com- 
munity Church is its spirit of experimen- 
tation, its new ventures in the field of re- 
ligious expression, its contributions, as I 
definitely believe, to the fashioning of a 
new type of religious institution in society. 
Let me enumerate some of the things which 
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you have conceived and tried, and which 
are unknown to the tradition of the church: 

(1) First, there is the fact that you do 
not have a preacher at the head of your 
church, but an executive director or leader, 
whose business it is to maintain a pulpit 
which shall be occupied by the ablest 


speakers of all varieties of opinion, con-- 


servative, liberal, and radical, who can be 
obtained far and wide throughout the land. 
This is not to say that your leaders are not 
themselves preachers. Dr. Skinner, who 
directed the affairs of this church through 
so many years, is one of the outstanding 
liberal preachers, as well as teachers and 
scholars, of our day. Mr. Lothrop is one 
of the ablest preachers among our younger 
men. But the relation of these men to the 
church was not, as it is not, fundamentally 
a preaching relationship. This pulpit is 
directed by your leader to the end of 
opening it in hospitality to authoritative 
speakers on all phases of ethical and social 
life. You receive here week by week a 
succession of men, carefully chosen for 
their knowledge, experience, character, and 
eloquence. The result is a ministry of well- 
nigh unparalleled variety and power... . 

(2) Secondly, you have learned to ignore 
all distinction between the clergy and the 
laity. You see in the profession of the 
educated ministry no exclusive, and cer- 
tainly no magic, claim to unique author- 
ity in things religious. You have swung 
full circle, in other words, around that or- 
bit which was begun when our Protestant 
forefathers rebelled against the priesthood 
of the church, and proclaimed in bold de- 
fiance what Luther called ‘‘the priesthood 
of the common man.” . .. In the same 
way, you have escaped the superstition of 
sex. Women have the same access to this 
pulpit as men, and exercise within it the 
same authority. All of which means that 
in the church within as in the world with- 
out, you have come to recognize the unique 
sanctity of personality! It is not the man 
who speaks here, nor the woman, least of 
all the profession, which counts. It is the 
soul alone, as it stands clad in the garb of 
virtue, ordained by the authority of truth, 
and blessed by the benediction of the spirit. 

(3) Thirdly, you have learned to ac- 
knowledge an individual, in his own essen- 


.tial worth of personality, not only in the 


pulpit but also in the pew. Here in this 
congregation there are neither deacons nor 
elders, rich nor poor, high nor low, native 
nor alien, black nor white, Jew nor Gentile, 
bond nor free. Station has no recognition, 
family no reverence, wealth no privilege. 
When a man enters within this place, he 
becomes divested of every distinctive 
characteristic which sets him apart in other 
places from his fellows, and straightway 
is clothed with that humanity which is the 
common possession of us all. Whoever he 
may be, you see not his color, nor his creed, 
nor his nationality, nor his education or 
lack of education, nor his poor or splendid 
clothes, but only himself as a man; and 


he wins or loses, survives or perishes, in 
this fellowship on the basis alone of his 
ability, his character, his mental integrity, 
his loving kindness. The world being 
what it is, and the times being what they 
are, I count it one of the proudest moments 
in the history of any church when this Bos- 
ton, Community Church, comprised over- 
whelmingly of whites, chose by due process 
of nomination and election a Negro to be 
the president of the congregation. Had he 
been chosen because he was a Negro, it 
would have been as bad as though some 
other man had been chosen because he was 
a white. But he was not! This friend of 
ours was chosen to our highest office be- 
cause we knew his ability, trusted his 
fidelity, honored his character, and ad- 
mired his career. The color of his skin had 
no more to do with his election than the 
color of his eyes or the cut of his coat. 
This is democracy and it is also religion. 

(4) It is this sense of democracy in pul- 
pit and pew alike which has undoubtedly 
led to a fourth feature of this church’s life 
—namely, a forum, to follow regularly its 
Sunday morning service. You believe, 
and act upon the belief, that the people 
have rights in this assembly as well as the 
preachers. Among these rights is the right 
to be heard in question or in challenge. So 
when the preacher is done, you ask him for 
further information; you suggest doubts 
as to his convictions or conclusions; you 
insinuate your own ideas as to the truth. 
This church is unique in this principle and 
practice of free discussion. There are those 
who argue that it degrades the church to 
the level of a forum. But when did the 
forum become a degrading expression of 
democracy? I count this forum feature 
one of the noblest aspects of this church’s 
life. It is democracy at work in religion. 

(5) Fifthly, you have organized your 
church along lines so strange and there- 
fore unfamiliar as to be almost unrecog- 
nizable as a church. If there are those who 
do not know, or will not concede, that the 
Boston Community Church is really a 
church in the technical or traditional sense 
of the word, this is one of the reasons. 
Thus, you are not interested in men’s so- 
cieties, or women’s societies, or young 
people’s societies, in themselves. If men, 
or women, or young people want to come 
together, it must not be for their own sake 
but for the sake only of some high service 
in the community. .. . 

(6) Lastly, you have learned to see re- 
ligion as coincident with life. You have 
refused to believe that the church can dwell 
apart from any experience of men. If the 
sweat and tears and blood of humanity are 
involved, then the spirit is involved. It is 
not a matter of economics, and politics, 
and art, and literature, and business, and 
education—and religion. No one of these . 
things separately, but all of them together 
make up life, and life in all its endeavors 
after righteousness and truth becomes re- 
ligionwye we 


Partnership Sunday— 
January 28 


“The Laymen and Democracy: What 
Must the Laymen Do Through the Church 
to Strengthen the Democratic Way of 
Life?” has proven to be a popular topic for 
the annual observance of the Minister- 
Laymen Partnership project, judging from 
preliminary reports from those churches 
planning to participate in the national 
plan this year. The sermons on this 
general theme will be preached in most 
churches on January 28, preceded and 
followed by the usual discussions and con- 
ferences between each minister and his 
laymen in accordance with the technique 
of the plan. 

Interdenominationally the cooperation 
is greater than before, because the subject 
is of such vital interest to all churchmen; 
and an opportunity for interchurch partici- 
pation on a community or statewide basis 
with a specific project such as this will form 
the basis for further similar attempts. In 
Cambridge, Mass., for instance, the min- 
isters of the eight churches in the Harvard 
Square Council are entering into the project 
for the first time, and will make a united 
interdenominational “pulpit discharge’’ on 
the subject on January 28. The annual 
joint Men’s Club dinner of these churches 
the following Tuesday evening will carry 
on the same theme, with Dr. Kirtley 
Mather of Harvard University as speaker 
and leader of the discussion. 

Medford, Lexington, Somerville, Brain- 
tree, Waltham, West Roxbury, Hingham, 
Wellesley Hills, and other communities 
in the vicinity of Boston are among those 
in which interchurch cooperation on the 
project is practically unanimous. In 
Boston proper, King’s Chapel, Arlington 
Street Church, First Church and Second 
Church are among the Unitarian churches 
participating in addition to churches of 
other denominations. Reports are begin- 
ning to come into the League office that 
cities at a greater distance are also using 
this plan for increasing the friendly feeling 
between churches of different denomina- 
tions. 

In all of these instances the minister 
will preach the sermon, in accordance with 
the accepted technique of the Partnership 
Plan, and the laymen will participate in 
small conferences before the sermon and a 
general discussion afterwards, either the 
same day or sometime the following week. 

The Unitarian Hour over the radio on 
WAAB, Boston, will be devoted to a 
demonstration of the Partnership Plan on 
both January 21 and January 28. The 
first Sunday will include a brief descrip- 
tion of the plan and a Partnership Sermon, 
slightly abbreviated, by Rev. Waitstill H. 
Sharp of Wellesley Hills. On the following 
Sunday Mr. Sharp will engage in a dis- 
cussion of the sermon with three laymen, 
Frederic H. Fay, Roland B. Greeley, and 
Alfred F, Whitman. 


In the light of five years’ experience and 
trial with the Partnership Plan, the com- 
mittee this year, composed of William 
Roger Greeley, chairman, Harold M. Davis 
and Dr. Frank W. Scott, has issued the 
following revised technique for continu- 
ing the experiment in individual commu- 
nities, with particular emphasis on the in- 
terdenominational possibilities: 

1. Laymen take the initiative by asking 
ministers for assistance on a specific con- 
troversial social problem. 

2. Laymen and their minister discuss in- 
formally the subject selected. 

3. Local interdenominational groups of 
ministers meet for cooperation in the plan, 
and discuss spiritual principles involved. 

4. Each minister preaches a sermon on 
the basic spiritual principles. 

5. Each minister discusses with his lay- 
men his and their ideas on both spiritual 
principles and practical applications. 


Religion, War and 
Civil Liberties 


Dr. J. Warren Madden, chairman of the 
National: Labor Relations Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Dr. Francis McConnell, 
bishop of the New York area of the Method- 
ist church, are to be the speakers at a 
public mass meeting to be held in connec- 
tion with the national conference of all the 
churches, in Cleveland, Ohio, January 
23-25. Bishop Beverley D. Tucker of the 
Ohio diocese of the Episcopal church is to 
preside. The mass meeting is to be held the 
evening of January 23 in the auditorium 
of the Euclid Avenue Baptist Church, 
where all sessions are to be held. 

The conference, sponsored by the 
United Christian Council for Democracy, 
and ten national denominational organiza- 
tions affiliated with the council, is called to 
express the voice of the Christian religion 
concerning the war and its relation to the 
life and future of the American people. It 
is to open on the morning of the 23rd when 
Cleveland pastors will discuss before the 
hundreds of delegates from all parts of the 
country the relief situation in the city. 
During the three days the delegates will 
discuss the war situation and its effect on 
the American people. When asked if the 
appointment of Myron C. Taylor as the 
President’s personal representative to the 
Vatican would come before the delegates, 
Rev. William B. Spofford, chairman of the 
program committee, replied that it was not 
on the agenda as such, but that the matter 
doubtless would come into the discussion 
since many Protestants are of the opinion 
that it is a step leading to the involvement 
of the United States in war rather than the 
reverse. 

On domestic issues the conference will 
consider the relationship of the churches to 
civil liberties; the attitude the churches 
should take toward the Dies Committee; 
how the churches can help maintain the 
living standards of American workers; 


how to maintain the right of workers to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively; how to pro- 
tect the National Labor Relations Act and 
kindred subjects. 

A public dinner is to be held on the eve- 
ning of January 24 when the speakers will 
be Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, professor at the 
Union Seminary, New York, who has just 
returned from delivering the famous Gif- 
ford Lectures in England, and Dr. Harry 
F. Ward, also of the Union faculty who is 
also the secretary of the Methodist Federa- 
tion for Social Service. The chairman at 
the dinner is to be Rev. John Paul Jones of 
New York who is the president of the 
Presbyterian Fellowship for Social Action. 

Among the church leaders listed on the 
program, just released, are Rev. E. McNeill 
Poteat, pastor of the Euclid Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, Cleveland; Professor Jerome 
Davis, formerly of the Yale University 
faculty; Professor Edwin Prince Booth of 
Boston University; Rev. Clifford Stanley, 
formerly of the Episcopal Seminary, Alex- 
andria, Va.; Rev. William B. Spofford, 
executive secretary of the Episcopal 
Church League for Industrial Democracy; 
Rev. Joseph Fletcher, director of the 
Graduate School of Applied Religion, Cin- 
cinnati; Dr. Cameron Hall, director of the 
department of social action of the Pres- 
byterian Church; Rev. Donald Lothrop, 
pastor of the Community Church, Boston; 
James Myers, director of the department 
of industrial relations of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches; Professor Elmer Arndt of 
the Eden Seminary, St. Louis; Rev. Dale 
DeWitt, president of the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice; Kenneth Leslie, 
editor of The Protestant Digest; Harold 
Fey, secretary of the Disciples Fellowship 
for Social Action; Rev. Charles Webber, 
field secretary of the United Christian 
Council for Democracy; Howard Kester, 
known throughout the country for his work 
with the Southern sharecroppers, and the 
secretary of the Fellowship of Southern 
Churchmen; Professor Paul Lehman of 
Elmhurst College and a member of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Council for 
Social Reconstruction. 

The committee in announcing the pro- 
gram stressed the fact that it is to be a 
conference of free and open discussion, 
with a minimum of speech making, since 
the purpose is to formulate plans whereby 
the churches can best aid in keeping Amer- 
ica out of war and in maintaining and ex- 
tending the democratic rights of the Amer- 
ican people. Rev. Richard Morford, 22 
Forest Avenue, Albany, N. Y., is the sec- 
retary of the conference from whom pro-~ 
grams may be secured. 


Margaret Allen Hutcheon 


Word is received of the death of Mar- 
garet Allen Hutcheon, wife of Dr. Robert 
J. Hutcheon, at Kingston, Ontario, Can- 
ada, on January 4. An appreciation of 
Mrs. Hutcheon will appear in a later issue 
of The Register. 
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“Who Are These 


Unitarians ?” 


Frank Gannett 

Frank Gannett of Rochester, N. Y., is the 
owner of the third largest chain of news- 
papers in the country. He was born on a 
western New York “hill farm’’—in poverty 
—and worked his way through Cornell 
where he received his A. B. The chain of 
newspapers which he operates is also his 
own creation and he shares his profits 
with his employes. He has established a 
foundation which will operate the chain 
after his death, continue his policy of profit- 
sharing, and use the undivided profits for 
educational and philanthropic ends. Mr. 


Gannett is the holder of five honorary de- 
grees and is a director of the Associated 
Press. In politics he is a foe of the New 
Deal, having organized the National Com- 
mittee to Uphold Constitutional Govern- 
ment to fight Roosevelt’s endeavor to re- 
vamp the Supreme Court. Later he was 
prominent in the opposition to legislation 
which would ‘socialize’ medicine. At 
the present time Mr. Gannett is being put 
forward by newspapers and individuals all 
over the country as a candidate for the 
republican presidential nomination. Mr. 
Gannett is a member of the Unitarian 
church of Rochester, N. Y., and a former 
member of the board of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 


Frederic W. Ecker 


Frederic W. Ecker, vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Insurance Company of 
New York, is president of the board of 
directors of ‘‘The Children’s Village” at 
Dobbs Ferry-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 

“The Children’s Village is one of the 
notable schools that offer special guidance 
and training to maladjusted boys and girls. 

“Here they are treated with kindness 
and patience. Here they enjoy the sort of 
home life and education that will restore 
their personal pride, and build up their 
social assets. 

“Each pupil is treated as an individual; 
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and special attention is paid to his health, 
and to his mental abilities—or disabilities. 
He is taught specific vocational skills; and 
he finds self-expression in play, hobbies, 
athletics and social intercourse. 

“The ‘Village’ operates eight trade 
schools, and includes nineteen cottages in 
which the children live. Each cottage has 
a ‘father’ and ‘mother’ who act their roles 
with sincerity and kindness. 

“The same must be said of The Village 
teachers, doctors, nurses, psychiatrists, or 
dietitians. . . . All of them help 450 lost 
boys and girls to find themselves in this 
wholesome little world at Dobbs Ferry.” 


Community Church 
of Boston Holds 


Anniversary Dinner 
David Inglund 


Mr. Inglund is editor of the Community 
Church News. 


Unitarians played a prominent part in 
the twentieth anniversary banquet of the 
Community Church of Boston, which 300 
persons attended January 6 in the Hotel 
Sheraton, Boston, with Rev. Donald G. 
Lothrop, leader of the congregation, as 
toastmaster. | 

Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of 
the American Unitarian Association, ex- 
tended “sincere felicitations and good 
wishes” in behalf of the Unitarian churches 
of the country. High lights of his address 
were: The Community Church has reached 
a dangerous age. The first twenty years of 
pioneering are comparatively easy, but 
anniversaries are fraught with spiritual 
danger. If the Community Church were 
to develop ossification, which degenerated 
into a new kind of orthodoxy, that would 
be a terrible condition. We watch you 
with friendly and expectant sympathy. 
Unitarians have been misunderstood far 
longer than you. Being misunderstood is 
all right as a stimulant, but it should not 
be made a cult. Orthodoxy means the 
right opinion, and we should all be working 
toward the right opinion. 

Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy, minister of the 
Unitarian church of Milton, Mass., and 
Mrs. Pomeroy were both speakers. Dr. 
Pomeroy said in brief: My quiet life in 
Milton is interrupted by invitations from 
the Community Church. The churches in 
the suburbs should feel grateful to this 
church. We have socially restricted con- 
gregations and have to behave ourselves— 
your pulpit can say what we cannot say, 
and be more comprehensive. We feel a 
little bolder because you exist. You do 
form a part of our greater religious fellow- 
ship. Mrs. Pomeroy said: When I first 
came to Boston and was lonesome, I found 
a haven in the Community Church. In it 
I found the same religious spirit that was 
present among the workers in the grim 


industrial city in England from which I 
came. 

Dr. Holmes, the outstanding personality 
behind the founding of the Boston Com- 
munity Church, who was formerly a 
Unitarian minister, was the principal 
speaker. He said in part: Why has the 
Community Church of Boston been so 
successful? The first reason is that it was 
well-born—wisdom was shown in that it 
began modestly, amid advantageous sur- 
roundings. Boston had always been a city 
of rebellion and heresy, with the Uni- 
tarians and Universalists and Theodore 
Parker leading in the field of religion. We 
owe a debt to those who have gone before— 
to the little group of founders of the Boston 
Community Church, who had been tried 
in the fires of the Great War and not con- 
sumed. Each of us has come to the church 
with his own moral passion, which has 
joined with other moral passions in a bea- 
con flame. That is the guarantee of the 
future of our church that will bring reas- 
surance to frightened and stricken hearts. 

Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, dean of the 
Tufts College School of Religion, who was 
one of the founders of the Community 
Church and predecessor of its present 
leader, recalled that twenty years ago, at 
the time of the organization of the church, 
the world was in a state of confusion similar 
to that of today. Many persons had 
given up their ideals and were disillusioned. 
Some were not willing to surrender their 
faith; the Community Church was the 
answer to their call. Any organization 
that stood for the wider sympathies of the 
human race would be misunderstood. The 
early days were worse than the present 
Congressman Dies days. Almost every 
week I received letters asking about the 
background of the church—challenging me 
to tell the Sunday congregation that the 
church was really backed by Moscow gold. 
It was a thrilling thing to hear the great 
voice of Dr. Holmes in those days. 

Mr. Lothrop mentioned that Congress- 
man Dies was making a late start in aiming 
at the Community Church now, in view of 
its long history. 

The leader presented Rev. Henry W. 
Pinkham, one of the moving spirits in the 
formation of the church, who had suffered 
in the cause of pacifism during the first 
World War. 

Echoes of the Sacco-Vanzetti case, in 
which the church lent its support to the 
accused men, were heard during the pro- 
gram. Dr. William Ernest Hocking, head 
of the department of philosophy at Har- 
vard University, who took an active part 
in this cause, was among the speakers. 
He dealt, however, with the theme that the 
church had found a new principle of re- 
ligious unity in doing away with the bar- 
riers that divide denominations. ot. 

Reuben L. Lurie of Ford Hall Forum 
spoke of the spirits of Sacco and Vanzetti 
as being present at the meeting, and read 

a “last goodbye” written by Vanzetti to 


“Mrs. Gertrude L. Winslow, a founder of 
the church. 

Dr. David D. Vaughan, professor of 
social ethics in the Boston University 
School of Theology, declared that at- 
tendance at the Community Church was a 
“requirement” for the young Methodist 
preachers in his classes. He assisted at the 
birth of the church. : 

Gratitude for the aid given to organized 
labor by the congregation was expressed 
by Michael Flaherty of the Painters’ Union 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Lothrop referred to the Jewish 
point of view as similar to that of the 
Community Church in presenting Rabbi 
Beryl D. Cohon of Temple Sinai. Rabbi 
Cohon asserted: We Jews derive a great 
deal of comfort from your church. If any 
arrows are to come your way, we want to 
share them. I am not as afraid of churches 
and synagogues going communist as going 
big business. 

Greetings from his fellow colored people 
were brought by Matthew W. Bullock. 

Felicitations in behalf of their respective 
organizations were extended by Dr. Frank 
Jennings, executive secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Council of Churches, repre- 
senting 2,000 congregations with 500,000 
members; Mrs. W. O. B. Little, president 
of the Boston City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, representing 80,000 women of many 
creeds and nationalities; and Orville S. 
Poland, chairman of the Massachusetts 
Civil Liberties Committee. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 
Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people in 
emergencies, cooperating with ex- 
isting agencies. Gives Vacations and 
Convalescent Care to aged and sick. 
Maintains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by donations, 
subscriptions and income from Hale 
Endowment Fund. 


Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 


HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice president 

REV. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-president 
KENNARD WOODWORTH, Treasurer 
MARY C. COBURN, Executive Secretary 


Read daily by 
Call, or 


B millions! 
write for L E 


catalog. 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
SOCIETY, 41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE BEST OF THEIB KIND 
Workmanship Unsurpassea 


Outfitters to over 2000 
schools, churches and 
seminaries. 
_Write for catalog. 


Mc. CARTHY & SIMON inc. 


tablished 1[Y/2 
36ST. NEW YORK,NY, 


7-9 WEST 


Unitarian Visitors to St. Petersburg, Fla., 


Poinciana Mpartments 


Steam Heat 


will find the 


260-15tb Ave., A. ee. 


worthy of patronage 


Electric Refrigeration 
New Equipment 


$350 to $450 season rates 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 
Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries— Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Marki 3 f i 
MB a 1 vats of Se 1940 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23RD STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FAUSTUS SOCINUS 


By David M. Cory 


The year 1939 marked the four hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of ‘‘one of the first and greatest pioneers of the move- 
ment which has developed into modern Unitarianism.”’ 


This is the first biography of Faustus Socinus published in 
English since 1777 and not only traces the career of the Socini 
by picturing their lives in northern Italy, Switzerland, and Eastern 
Europe, but also correlates the material with modern thought and 
aims. 

“This book . . . will provide any preacher with material for 
agrand sermon. . .”—Frederick M. Eliot. 


$2.00 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street * es Boston, Massachusetts 


The Unitarian Lenten Manual for 1940 


Address to the Living bated: Hitchen 


This Lenten Manual is centered upon the great gifts of the 
poets “‘whose words are charged with insight and freighted with 
inspiration” in the firm belief that they can lead us along the 
highways of the spirit to a fairer and more complete land of being. 


There is a highly gratifying movement among our ministers 
to hold midweek Lenten services taking the subjects for each 
week in this Manual for their addresses. Participation by all in 
subsequent discussions will enrich the religious life and make real 


the potential value of this publication. 
64 pages 10 cents 


THE BEACON PRESS, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
The Unitarian Lenten Manual for 1940 


Irresponsibilities 


One Way of Drinking Coffee of Course 
IS to Add Cream 


The following story about Calvin Cool- 
idge was found by us in the January num- 
ber of Our Dumb Animals. We state the 
source because that is the journalistically 
courteous thing to do, and not at all with 
any idea of discrediting the late Mr. Cool- 
idge’s intelligence. Here is the tale: 

A breakfast guest at the White House 
during the Coolidge administration, was 
astonished to see the President pour his 
coffee from cup to saucer, says an Ex- 
change. Not to be outdone, the guest fol- 
lowed suit. The President added cream 
and sugar in the saucer, and tasted the mix- 
ture with his spoon. The guest was about 
to do likewise when Mr. Coolidge set the 
saucer on the floor for the dog. 


Nugget Handed Us by a Colorado 
(Fort Collins, to be Exact) Prospector 


He labels it “Fan Mail” and it is in two 
letters as follows: 

“Sir,—I am a member of the church 
of Fort Collins. Some time ago I visited 
your church. I was shocked that you read 
your prayers. Also you read so rapidly 
and in so low voice I could not understand 
them. 


” 
. 


Yours, 


‘Madam, In our church, prayers are 
not addressed to you but to Deity from 
whom to date I have received no com- 
plaints. 

Yours, Harold Scott.” 


How to Insure a Happy Marriage 


Two Unitarians—the man a minister 
and the lady a layman—were recently 
married. A short honeymoon trip to New 
York was ended when the lady returned to 
Boston and the man stayed on for a few 
days. Purpose: to attend the annual meet- 
ings of the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation. He figured, doubtless, that now 
was the correct time to achieve once and 
for all a firm philosophical point of view. 


Considerateness Set Forth in a Brief 
Example 


A Unitarian minister who has recently 
taken a new parish was asked by a col- 
league when he intended to leave his pres- 
ent charge. “Not until the first of Janu- 
ary,” he replied. ‘Oh, you’re going to see 
them through the Nativity,” was the re- 
joinder. 


Playing Both Ends Against the Middle 


A tabloid newspaper headline informs 
us—from the other side of the subway car 
—that certain .gencies “Bare Red plot to 
Blow Up Boulder Dam.” Extremes seém 
to meet. Fora long time now the reaction- 
aries have been trying to blow up the whole 
TVA. 
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DIRECTORY. 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians - 


American Unitarian Associati 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 


liberal Christians. 
Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 


For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S, T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


“Laymen and Democracy” 


What Must the Laymen Do Through the Church 
to Strengthen Democratic Ideals and Institutions? 


That is the general theme to be considered this month 
az ministers and laymen in the annual Partnership 
roject. 


_ January 28th will be observed as Partnership Sunday 
in pulpits of many other Protestant churches, as well as 
Unitarian and Universalist throughout the country. 


Please send reports of sermons and meetings to 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon Street ‘ Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. 
you are not already a subscriber, please 


Each subscription counts. If 


send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $1.50 per year. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, Ar- 
lington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, “minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D.» 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. Church School at 9.30. 
Y. P. R. U. at 6.80. Evening Union Service at 8.00. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). Rev 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Chorus of men’s 
voices, Raymond C. Robinson, organist and choir- 
master. 11a.m. morning service. January 21, sermon 
by Dean Willard L. Sperry, Harvard Divinity School. 

Weekday services 12 noon. Monday organ recital. 
Tuesday through Friday, January 23-26, Rev. Dil- 
worth Lupton, D. D., The First Unitarian Church of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Wednesday Vespers at 5.15 p. m. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—All Souls’ Church, 16th 
and Harvard Streets. Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
D. D., minister. Sunday service 11 a.m. Church 
school 9.45 a. m. Organ recital 5 p. m. Motion 
Picture Hour 7.30 p.m. Open daily, 9.00-5.00 p.m. 
Laurence C. Staples, executive secretary. Visit this 
active center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 

NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church School 9.30 and 11 a. m, 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 
on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street ; 


No Liquor Sold 
200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water - + = = $1.25-1,50 
Rooms with Bath - - - - = = = = 2,00-2.60 


Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


